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TEN YEARS. 


THE opening of the year 1869 finds us at the beginning of 
the eleventh year of our work, as conductors of this Maga- 
zine. They have been ten years of most remarkable change 
in the aspects of the religious and political world. Within 
this time of unparalleled activity, our people have lived more 
than in the previous quarter of a century. Changes have 
taken place in the Unitarian denomination, among whom our 
work chiefly lies. From comparative sluggishness have arisen 
new activities and new denominational life. It was not to be 
expected that these activities would all tend in one direction. 
They have developed much latent scepticism; they have 
shown that much which goes under the name of Unitarianism 
is only natural religion. Better so,—for scepticism made 
manifest is less harmful than when concealed. But, on the 
other hand, they have evinced a more vigorous faith and a 
more earnest purpose ; and the whole result we hold to be 
much more auspicious th&n the old indifference, inactivity, and 
isolation. Unitarians, in becoming a denomination, are brought 
to the absolute necessity of strong, positive belief: of a living 
hold upon Christianity, such as they have never had before, to 
give them working power and ultimate success. We are shut 
up to this alternative, or to ignominious failure as a Christian 
organization. We are brought to a test which will try us and 
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sift us thoroughly. That a more earnest faith and more ear- 
nest work will go together, and keep pace with each other, is 
our daily prayer and our cherished hope and expectation. 

Our purpose has been to furnish reading of a more 
practical and popular kind than is furnished by a theological 
review, and bearing more directly on the religious life and 
experience. We have come vastly short of our ideals, and we 
shall strive to realize them more perfectly. But we have 
no faith in the value of any religious literature, in times 
like these, which has not the Christian revelation for its 
body and frame-work, and Jesus Christ for its inspiration. 
We hold very dear the fellowship of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. We believe its opportunities to be great and providen- 
tial, and that it includes in the past and the present some of 
the best and ablest minds of the nineteenth century. But our 
higher allegiance is to Jesus Christ, as the revelation of God ; 
and we do not intend to drift away from this Divine Centre, 
let denominations drift as they will. We hold our place within 
the Unitarian communion, not for the sake of being its echoes 
in anything, but exercising within it the largest and the freest 
utterance, and the right of applying the Christian truth and 
law independent of all parties and associations, but with the 
courtesies inspired by Christian love. 

The grand question of the nineteenth century, — between 
Christianity as a supernatural, divine revelation, and Christi- 
anity as a form of Naturalism, —it is impossible to smother or 
evade ; the debate must and will go on, and the more open 
and free, the better for all. Whether we have an absolute 
religion which comes from above man, to penetrate his dark- 
ened reason, lay upon his selfish nature divine restraints, and 
upon his spiritual being a quickéning hand, convincing him of 
sin, and purging him of inhering cdrruption ; or whether we 
have only a religion developed out of man, and the product of 
natural reason and individual intuition, — is a question which 
makes a mighty difference as to what we shall preach, and 
how we shall preach it. This latter is a matter of private dis- 
covery ; and it were absurd to attempt to found churches upon 
it, or organize a denomination, for each man must preach from 
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himself and on his own authority. Supernatural Christianity 
is not of private discovery or individual authority ; but centres 
in the majestic personality of Jesus Christ, has the authority 
of his word, and gives organizing power to churches and 
denominations, and a trumpet-call which has always been the 
note of conquest and victory. 

Ten years ago this was the strong, uncompromised position 
of Liberal Christianity. That it has been compromised, to 
some exteut, within that time, it were vain to deny. Candid 
observers will see this, and when they do, the evil will work 
its cure. All the growth which has come from such compro- 
mise we hold to be specious and illusive, while the demorali- 
zation to individual churches has been disastrous. Some 
which were then comparatively strong have become weak, 
and some that then promised well have now only a name 
to live. The reason is plain. A faith large, clear, and 
positive, and divinely formulated, can alone reach the com- 
mon heart, satisfy its cravings, kindle its enthusiasm, and 
give it peace in believing. Liberal Christianity, with the 
person of Christ left out, we do not believe would survive an- 
other half century. It will have passed away, — not without 
its use as a temporary protest and influence in modifying the 
religions of its time ; but as a denomination it will have gone 
into history ; while a liberal orthodoxy, discerning its oppor- 
tunity with a more unerring instinct, will do the work which 
Unitarians will have ingloriously abandoned. 

It is not, then, from any exclusive spirit, but from an earnest 
desire to promote the best and permanent interests of the 
Unitarian body, that we have held and urged upon the 
churches the supreme importance of maintaining the ministry 
of a supernatural Christianity, pronounced and positive, and 
strongly evangelical. We believe it is the only religion which 
is really liberal ; for when we lose the Christ we lose the charity 
which he inspires, and the fellowship warm with his Spirit, 
and fall into janglings without end. The “ largest unity ” is 
found, not in the aggregation of antagonistic masses, but 
among those gathered in His name whose life pervades and 
unifies them all. 
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Tue Cuurcn AT Home, the Church in each separate parish, 
brought into new and more vital relations with its living Head, 
and thereby enlarged, strengthened, and made an active power 
in every community where it exists, must be the ultimate reli- 
ance of every collective Christian body that has important 
work to do. Without this, all denominational activity will be 
only specious and spasmodic ; but with this, its foundations 
are strong, and the fountains of its life eternally sure. This 
demands individual self-consecration and baptism in the Holy 
Spirit. In every Christian society let there bea church, which 
shall be the home-centre of souls touched and warmed with 
the love of .Christ, drawing young hearts to it with consecrat- 
ing power, guiding and hallowing their aspirations, and turn- 
ing their activities to Christian ends; let there be this in a 
denomination, and its growth will be substantial and continual, 
for the divine benediction will be upon it. Let us have this, 
and our conquests over sin and worldliness- and unbelief will 
be steady and invincible. Without this, our conquests will be 
only temporal and apparent, and the life of the denomination 
will be leaking out at the bottom, while only a factitious light 
is playing around its high places. To the Church at home, 
then, ministers and laymen, let us give ourselves with a new 
consecration, that the new year -may be the epoch of a spirit- 
ual life that shall be deep, aggressive, and strong. s. 





“ PRAYER,” said one of the Fathers,—and he but imitated Homer’s 
saying of Jupiter, — “is the gold chain that binds the world to the throne 
of God ;” and Tennyson did well to imitate that noble saying in these 


nobler lines : — 
“ More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day ; 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For to the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 
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“THE GAME OF LIFE.” 


A SERMON, BY REV. GEORGE PUTNAM, D. D.* 


EPHESIANS vi. 11. Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able 
to stand against the wiles of the devil. 


It was the ancient’ custom, still observed in the Catholic 
Church, to adorn the walls of the sanctuary with pictures 
illustrative of the great events of Scripture history, the land- 
marks of Christian faith, or otherwise adapted to kindle the 
devotion of the worshiper, or to bring habitually to mind any 
of the great realities of human duty, trial and destiny. 
Whether wisely or unwisely, we omit all such aids to Chris- 
tian impression. Nevertheless, when genius consecrates, lends 
itself, through any of the arts, to show forth any great truth 
of the Gospel, the Christian moralist may thankfully avail 
himself of its contributions, and let it speak through him to 
the conscience and the heart. I would not take a work of art 
as a text ; but I would gladly use it, any thing in art or nature, 
to illustrate a text of the Bible, and enforce the doctrines of 
eternal truth. 

There are three drawings that bring to view, in a manner 
to me the most impressive, three most critical stages in human 
life—three points of intensest moral interest in human 
experience. They are called, “The Game of Life,” “The 
Game Lost,” and “The Game Won.” 

The scene in the first picture—the original work of a 
celebrated foreign artist —is chosen in reference to the whole 
idea that is to be expressed. It is a wide, mysterious vault, 
whose whole architecture intimates that we are introduced 


* There are old things which are as good as new, if not better; and 
nearly a score of years has not taken from the value of the sermon which 
we reprint, with the preacher’s kind consent, from the number of the Mag- 
azine for January, 1850. We give it again, not because it has been forgot- 
ten, but because it is so well remembered, and is now out of print ; and 
because, having done so much good already, we hope that it will do 
more. — Ep. 
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into the sphere of what is dangerous, appalling and seductive. 
In the midst there rises a table which consists of the upper 
surface of a sarcophagus, — a heavy tablet surmounting a tomb. 
The ornaments on fhe side panels of this awful table are 
emblematical of a human soul, surrounded by dread phantoms, 
and struggling with fears and perils of the darkest kind, yet 
not without encouragements, aids and hopes. 

At one end of the table is seated Man, the representative 
of our race. He is exhibited as a fair youth, embodying the 
capabilities of our nature, with all its noble tendencies, best 
aspirations, but subject to its infirmities and errors. He is 
resting his head upon his hand, and his countenance is full of 
anxious thoughtfulness. Opposite to him, at the other side 
of the table, is Satan, the impersonation of moral evil, the 
embodiment of temptation. He is seated in a large chair, 
one of the arms of which shows an open-mouthed lion’s head, 
seeking, as it were, whom he may devour ; while lower down, 
the claw of this lion, grasping a human skull, intimates his 
destroying power and purpose. A broad cloak, from which 
the monster hands appear, is thrown round the figure of the 
fiend. In his cap is the long, bent cock’s feather, which is the 
ancient emblem of guilt and deception. The features of his 
countenance are noble, for he is still to be regarded as a fallen 
angel; but their expression, as becomes his fallen state, is 
devilish and malignant. He who was a liar from the begin- 
ning, he who plays falsely with all, and breaks with all con- 
federates, he who delighteth in the misery, and plotteth the 
ruin, of man, is undeniably before us, with the look that 
becomes his nature and designs. Scorn, hatred, malice, 
rejoicing in mischief, have their appropriate features here 
represented ; and the hand pressed upon the chin may either 
conceal a fiendish smile at a prize he is about to seize, or 
repress a horrid imprecation, before which the gates of hell 
would tremble, that deliverance may still be possible to the 
intended victim. 

Between these two figures, and on the surface of the sepul- 
chral table, there is marked out a chess-board, at which they 
are intently playing. The soul of man is the stake for which 
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they play. The pieces on the board are all emblematic. On 
the fiend’s side, the king on whose fate in the game the result 
depends, is another figure of himself, wrapped in his cloak, but 
easily recognized. The queen, which is the title of the most 
important and efficient piece in the game of chess, is a voluptu- 
ous female figure, whose left hand draws her robe loosely around 


her, while her right holds out the cup of intoxication. The 
six officers, or superior pieces in the game, are six vices: 


Indolence, sitting on an unhewn block of wood, a heavy, mis- 
shapen figure, with hanging arms and the head of a swine ; 
Anger, Pride, and Falsehood, represented by figures. inge- 
niously emblematical of their respective characters ; Avarice 
and Envy, in one person, a bent, lean figure, gnawing its own 
hand, and pressing a casket closely under its arm ; Unbelief, 
with both hands thrust superciliously in his sides, and spurn- 
ing a cross with his foot. The eight pawns, or most subordi- 
nate pieces in the game, are so many Doubts, small, harpy- 
shaped creatures, with sharp teeth and the wings of a bat. 
Such is the fiendish tempter’s array. 

On the other side, the side of the young man, the king, on 
whose safety all depends, is represented by his own soul, a 
figure, with a broad robe, firmly and anxiously drawn around 
him, and on his shoulders the wings of the butterfly, the well- 
known emblem of immortality. The queen is Religion, the 
most powerful of defenders, a lofty, majestic figure, with am- 
ple pinions, stretching out one hand as giving protection, and 
holding a cross in the other. The other principal pieces are 
Hope resting on her anchor, Faith with a lighted torch, 
and Truth as a castle at her side, Peace with her palm-branch 
in her hand, Humility, bent in serene devotion, and Innocence 
and Love, each appropriately represented. The eight inferior 
pieces are here represented as angels’ heads winged and wor- 
shiping. They are meant by the artist to signify Prayers, 
from the fanciful but ingenious analogy, that as a higher piece 
which has been lost may be recovered in chess by means 
of one of these lower pieces, so may a spiritual loss often be 
recovered by Prayer. 

Such is the array on either side in the drawing I am de- 
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scribing. Already, it is represented, a fearful progress has 
been made in the game. It stands dubiously for the human 
being, and his prospects are threatening. Already the adver- 
sary has taken from him several of the angel heads, and thus 
lessened the frequency and weakened the power of prayer. 
Love, Innocence and Humility have been taken and laid aside 
on the table. Peace, peace of mind, just seized, is clutched 
exultingly in the demon’s fingers ; Pleasure, Unbelief and evil 
Doubts are pressing boldly forward against Religion, who 
stands tranquil and sublime, protecting Man, who is thus 
attacked in so many was, but who, so long as he retains her, 
may yet hope for safety and deliverance. The unhappy Man, 
on his part, is represented as only having vanquished Anger, 
and overcome a single Doubt. 

Thus the dread game is proceeding, each party intent on its 
progress and awaiting its issue. 

Meantime, between the two players, and a little in the back- 
ground, stands a lovely angel form, with white and outspread 
wings, a son of the morning. It is the guardian spirit of that 
human being, but not seen by him. To drive him away is 
beyond the adversary’s power, — the man alone can renounce 
or reject him. But, on the other hand, the fair genius himself, 
like conscience, can only warn with a still small voice, not 
directly counsel, or absolutely control. He looks with sorrow 
down on the critical state of the game, and seems almost 
hopeless of success, and ready to turn away from the trust 
committed to him. 

Such are the principal points of design in that first picture. 
It may seem a strange mingling of the light and the solemn, a 
singular illustration of the sacred by the profane ; but its clear 
and sacred meaning is not the less instructive for that, or less 
worthy of the place I am giving it in what I would have a 
Christian discourse. 

It is called the “ Game of Life,” and verily it is the game of 
life. In itself, it is a painful allegory, but change it a little and 
it becomes a reality. Change it a little as the artist meant we 
should. For that grim demon adversary, take the sum of all 
men’s tendencies and temptations to sin. For those emblem- 
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atic figures on the chess-board take the various conflicting 
elements, good and bad, in the heart. For the board, take the 
individual’s sphere of action, duty and trial. For that table of 
a tomb, take the frailty and mortality of man’s condition here ; 
and for that deep and awful vault of the picture, take the deep 
and awful recesses of a human soul. Thus change the scene, 
and you have no longer a fiction and allegory, but a dread 
reality, positive and universal,—a scene not imagined, but 
enacted within our own beating bosoms, and in our several 
walks of daily life. It is the game which all men have to play. 
It is the mighty game of moral destiny which is going on in 
every human soul. It begins with responsible life. Move 
after move is bringing on the issue. The good and the evil 
thus manceuvre and wrestle with each other. Day by day the 
contest thickens and wears towards the crisis and the close, 
the soul itself being the stake. 

The first drawing is not intended to indicate what the 
result would be. It only represents the danger and the strug- 
gle. The event is left in doubt. It is the undecided trial 
scene. It might be viewed as answering to the mortal career 
of every human being, for the whole of life is usually in some 
degree an unsettled conflict. But it answers more strikingly, 
and in more instances, to the early periods of life, — to youth, 
that season in which the battle is most hotly waged, when the 
great question of good and evil, of moral life and death, is 
pressing for a quick and definitive decision, the season of doubt- 
ful and anxious expectation. We may see it, the conflict, 
almost visible, palpable as iri the picture ; see it going on in the 
young, when they first go out to meet temptation and the 
hosts of evil. The parental eyes see it, with what intense 
solicitude! with fond hopes and anxious fears contending 
together in the heart, with a contest almost as sharp as that 
on which its joy or grief is at stake. What an interest gathers 
about that dubious conflict of youth with its disguised adver- 
sary. One after another of his good traits, his pure affections, 
his high purposes, his religious safeguards, inspirations and 
resolves, springing from his own nature or instilled by the 
gracious culture of his childhood, — one after another of them 


2 
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is assailed, and balances awhile, and then gives way, or else 
strengthens itself and stands invincible. One after another 
of his misleading passions, or of the world’s seductions, makes 
its furious onset, or spreads its beguiling net ; and he pauses 
and wavers, and gives way to it, or triumphs over it. Now this 
- side seems about to prevail, and now that. No one knows 
how it will turn out ; he does not know himself. All is uncer- 
tain. That tremendous issue is veiled from foresight, and 
depending on the moves he shall make next. He has strong 
defences and a good angel, and warnings if he will heed them, 
and power enough if he will use it ; but then he has an adver- 
sary, wily, watchful and determined, who has prevailed over 
his thousands and tens of thousands. How shall it result with 
him? This is the position of all the young. It varies very 
much in some respects, as the character and circumstances of 
different individuals vary ; still it is substantially the same game 
to them all, one which they must all play ; and they are play- 
ing it even now,—the hundreds gathered in yonder college 
walls are playing it; the thousands crowding the myriad 
avenues of business and pleasure in yonder city are waging 
it; in the fields and workshops of every village, in our own 
dwellings, they are waging it, — nay, here and now, in the good 
or evil desires and intents that are thronging and balancing 
in their minds, in God’s temple they are waging it. They 
think not of the magnitude of the stake, perhaps, think not 
_ that the contest is so real, so serious and so vital ; but they are 
waging it, — that picture does not feebly represent the peril,— 
waging it, and with what issue? ‘The picture does not show, 
and none can foretell. 
But turn to the succeeding pictures, and we see the issue. 
It is twofold. The first of them shows us the “Game Lost.” 
The scene is essentially the same as that described in the 
former drawing, but the aspect of the parties is changed. The 
youth has lost the game. His head is bowed down in hopeless 
shame and anguish. The exulting fiend reveals himself more 
distinctly, has leaned forward and clutched him by the wrist, 
claiming him as his own, and he sits passive in unresisting 
despair. The guardian angel, burying his face in his hands 
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for grief, has turned away. The board has disappeared, and 

death is seen rising in its place and pointing his dart. The | 
images on the panels and throughout the architecture of the 
vault, though essentially the same, stand out more vivid and 
appalling: the monsters point their stings and direct their 
hisses, and gnash their teeth at him. It is the same, only so 
much changed as the terror-stricken conscience of the man may 
be supposed to transform the aspect to himself, through the 
laws of its own haunting terrors. But I cannot fill out the 
picture in words. It is too horrible, though saved from all 
grossness by the exquisite graces of art. I know of nothing 
more dreadful to look upon and study, except the correspond- 
ing realities to be seen here and there around us in actual life. 
And it might well move one to tears, tears of sympathy and 
compassion, to contemplate it intently. I have seen few things 
more affecting, except the actual things it is designed to 
represent, the instances of blighted promise, and wasted 
opportunies, and darkened hopes, and crushed affections, —a 
young soul yielding its noble energies to the shackles of sloth, 
passion and sin, its heavenly light gone out, itself, faithless to 
its high gifts, surrendered an unresisting victim to the tempter. 
At this sight, the saddest on earth, the very angels weep and 
hide their faces. The mere picture, with its images of the 
terrible and the touching, is awful. You might shudder and 
weep at the ideas which it so vividly bodies forth. But think 
you, tempted and wavering youth, think you it has any terrors 
to be compared with what awaits yourself, if you lose the game 
you are playing with temptation, and yield yourself, your faith, 
your purity, your energy, your integrity, your peace of mind, 
.your hope, your very soul, as you may, to the insidious and 
assaulting foe that is grappling with you hand to hand even 
now, and the issue undecided? I teli you, no: give in to the 
foe, and be worsted in that powerful game, and you shall one 
day find, when all delusion is passed away, shall find in har- 
rowing memories and remorseful retrospections, in prostrate 
hopes, and an outraged conscience, and a blasted heart, in the 
shame and anguish of a wasted life and ruined destiny, — find, 
I say, in these things, experiences, fears, and retributions, 
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rankling and glaring and moaning in the deep and silent 
places of a lost soul, such as no artist’s hand, and no words of 
man have power even faintly to prefigure. See thou to that 
gamé, to the next move in it and every move, thine own game, 
that may end so,—see to it, ere the gripe of that hand be 
upon thee, and all that hell of the picture be a reality in thine 


* own soul. 





I turn gladly to the last drawing in the series. It exhibits 
the other issue. It is the “Game Won.” The scene is still 
architecturally the same, and yet wholly transfigured to the 
eye by its new moral aspect. The man has triumphed in the 
game, decisively. The baffled fiend has fled, leaving only his 
broken plume and the robe that disguised him covering the 
frightful architecture of his chair. The man has just raised 
his head from the finished game that was so long dubious. 
He looks as if just awakened from a horrid nightmare trance, 
- and has got possession of himself again. His lips are parted 
as with a joyous sense of infinite relief. The compression 
and rigidity of fear and anxiety are taken off from every fea- 
ture. His countenance expands with all the vindicated noble- 
ness of his nature gathered there, and is lighted up with the 
delicious exhilaration of a well won-triumph. Peace and 
energy now hold joint sway on his uplifted brow. His lips 
look as if a heartfelt “ Thank God!” had just broken from them, 
and his beaming eyes are looking round as if in fond inquiry 
for the felicitations of those who love him. His very limbs, 
though in repose, look as if exulting in a new freedom and 
partaking the joyous sense of deliverance. The guardian an- 
gel is bending over him, and stretching out his hands to him, 
his face radiant with the smile of glad congratulation. The 
hideous figures on the walls are transformed to cherub forms, 
with welcoming looks, and wreaths in their hands. The ugly 
devices on the tomb have faded out, and given place to beau- 
tiful images, as if to clothe the idea of mortality and death with 
all-pleasing associations and thoughts of quietness and peace. 
The wide arch above is parted towards heaven, letting in a 
mild glory from the bright abodes to which the attendant 
angels are all pointing a hand. The whole scene is a picture 
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of human virtue, sorely tried, and long halting and wavering, 
but finally victorious and secure, and a holy gladness breaking 
out from within and shining down from above, and reflected 
from every surrounding object, the largest and the minutest. 
And this picture, too, has its answering reality in life, more 
lovely and joyous than itself. All that is imaged there is seen 
in the countenance and felt in the soul of all who come out 
unscathed, erect and strong, from the fiery ordeal of youthful 
temptations. It is seen in the beauty and beneficence of a 
well-spent life, in the calm vigor of a well-governed mind, and 
felt in the hidden places of a pure heart. It is painted in liv- 
ing characters of love and light in the homes of the good and 
true. It appears in all the satisfactions that accompany and 
crown the career of the righteous man. It is more than veri- 
fied in the hopes and aspirations that gather round the death- 
bed, where Christian faith and patience and piety transfigure 
the earth to the eye of its parting pilgrim, and open the 
heavens to the vision of the expectant soul. It is seen and 
felt in the thousand-fold undefined and unproclaimed experi- 
ences that bring repose and strength, sweet recollections and 
bright anticipations, to all the faithful and victorious. Such, 
then, is the Game of Life, and its different issues. I will not 
moralize minutely upon it. . It is better not. Words seem but 
to hide the thrilling truths. Only let us think, —let us think. 

We revert a moment to the first drawing. That is the 
Game in progress, undecided, and still within man’s control. 
The moral interest centres there. The world’s great and 
awful struggle with sin is pictured there. There we behold the 
assaults and the wiles of the devil, — call them by what name 
we will, or name them not at all, we know what they are. In 
some shape they assail and beset us every one; we have to 
meet them, are meeting them to-day and to-morrow, in our 
bosoms or in the world, and the contest is never wholly over, 
till we die. We are playing that Game,.‘and playing it, as it 
were, on the tablet that covers our tomb, and on the very por- 
tal of eternity. We would play it with firmness, vigilance and 
advancing triumphs, for it is for our souls we play it. 

And let us heed the Apostle’s charge. Put on the whole 
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armor of God. Build up the defences of religion. Lay hold 
on the horns of the altar. Call up the inspirations of a true 
heart ; call forth the energies of a sanctified will ; kindle the 
watch-fires of devotion ; sleep not in indifference and fancied 
security. It is a real game; there is a real and powerful 
antagonist, and the issues for good or evil are tremendous and 
immeasurable, in time and eternity. We cannot fly from it, 
but may finish it. Put on the whole armor of God, that ye 
may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 


“Oh watch, and fight, and pray ; 
The battle ne’er give o’er ; 
Renew it boldly, every day, 
And help divine implore. 


“ Ne’er think the victory won, 
Nor lay thine armor down, — 
Thy arduous work will not be done 
Till thou obtain thy crown.” 


* 





+ 

To be brought into the secret counsels of the Almighty, by familiar 
teaching of One himself almighty, is an exaltation of human nature only 
surpassed by the perfect satisfaction which it yields to her various condi- 
tions. To know things as they are to be, and have no perplexities about 
the future, — this is the resolution of a thousand doubts which were wont 
to afflict the speculation of man. To have that future filled with life and 
immortality, honor and glory, — this is the conquest of all earthly trials and 
troubles. 

To know what is best to be done in every predicament, from the mouth 
of God, — this is safety. To know, when we have done amiss, where to 
find forgiveness, —this is relief. To know, in life’s embarrassments, 
where to look for sufficient help, —this is assurance. In life’s disap- 
pointments, to know a haven to flee to, and, in life’s griefs, a Comforter to 
repose on ; to have, in short, the faculties of our minds directed, and the 
ambiguities of our conduct cleared up, our prayers listened to, and our 
want supplied, — this is unspeakable privilege, and the knowledge which 
unlocks it is not only the eternal, but the present life of man. — EDWARD 
IRVING. 


THOSE who have suffered much, like those who knoW many languages, 
have learned to understand everything, and to make® themselves under- 
stood by all.— NORMAN MACLEOD. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF HENRY WARE. 


I went to Cambridge late in 1834, and became a member 
of the Divinity School. I came from a distant orthodox com- 
munity, and had just graduated from an orthodox college ; but, 
with one exception, I had never heard a Unitarian preach. 
At that time the senior Henry Ware was professor of system- 
‘ atic theology, and the younger Ware professor of pulpit elo- 
quence and pastoral care. The latter was always called by 
the students “ Henry Ware,” —as if, by tacit agreement, the 
name itself was the best of titles, and any additions would be 
a hindrance rather than a help in calling up the pure image of 
his mind and character. I called him at first young Doctor 
Ware, to distinguish him, when a student answered, “ Heury 
Ware, you mean ; nobody ever doctors Azm.” 

He preached in the College Chapel Sunday afternoons, in 
alternation with one of the other professors. I had never 
heard such preaching before. It seemed to me at times per- 
fectly angelic. It had the directness and pungency which I 
had heard from orthodox pulpjts, but there was a golden glow 
in the style and the sentiment which seemed to draw one into 
a sphere of light and spiritual beauty. It was not the onset 
upon sin with dissecting knife and the threat of lurid flames ; 
but the sinner would be shamed, and grieve with himself as in 
the presence of a saintly purity, and in sight of heavenly 
gleams. 

His personal intercourse with the members of the school is 
ever to be remembered. We had a conversational meeting, 
entirely voluntary, on one of the evenings of each week, in one 
of the lecture-rooims of Divinity Hall. Sometimes half a dozen 
students, sometimes more, would come in and gather around 
Henry Ware. He would sit and wait for any one to suggest 
a subject which had some bearing on personal and experimen- 
tal religion. Hewould let us carry on the talk for awhile, 
which would reveal to him our states of mind, our doubts and 
difficulties, if we had any ; then he would begin and take up 
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the threads which we had dropped or tangled up, and draw us 
up into his atmosphere of sunshine and peace. We generally 
went away with our aims divinely elevated and our hearts 
aglow. At one of these conversations, as I remember, the 
question was, — How to get the highest, truest, and best idea of 
God. After considerable range of discussion, Henry Ware 
said, —“ We never improve on the conception of our child- 
hood respecting God. We run into metaphysics, into specu- 
lation, into pantheism, and then we come back to the first 


conception of the child of the Great Father in the heavens, ° 


reaching down to find us and draw us up into the embraces of 
his love. I never would dissipate that idea from a child’s 
mind ; and the more completely we possess it, the nearer we 
come to God.” 

At one time he lost the use of his eyes for reading or writ- 
ing, when his sermons and lectures were entirely extempora- 
neous. The sermons by no means verified his “ Hints on 
Extemporaneous Preaching.” It was not possible for him to 
preach poorly ; but the written sermons were much the best 
and most effective. But the lectures were inimitable. They 
searched us through and through. If any student was look- 
ing to the ministry from low or false motives, he would find 
them laid open to his shrinking consciousness under the prob- 
ing of Henry Ware. Notice at this time was given of a lecture 
to the school on preparation for the ministry. We assembled, 


some twenty of us, in the chapel, when he came in, looked * 


over us with his pale face,—at this time unusually pale, — 
and began a course of lectures sitting in his chair. “ Minis- 
ters,” said he, “are like verbs. They are to BE, to Do, and 
to SUFFER; and I want to show what ministers should be, 
what they should do, and what they should be willing to suffer 
in the cause of Christ.” He did not finish the course ; but he 


would come into the chapel, and, sitting thus in his chair, , 


begin in his low, earnest tones, and, waxing warm and elo- 
quent, wind himself into the very core of every heart before 
him ; lay bare to it all the remnants of selfish motive, and 
brace up every soul to sublime self-devotion and sacrifice. 
They were not so much lectures as talks ; but they were talks 
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that searched more thoroughly than any I ever heard. As we 
left the chapel, we never gathered in groups to discuss’ the 
lecture ; but each went straight to his room, to think and pray 
over it. 

In our senior year, we were to preach in the chapel in 
turn, and breakfast the next morning with Henry Ware, to 
be criticised. His criticisms were generally very gentle, 
though he could be very severe. Mr. Norton, I have heard, 
would trim his pupils so closely that they were in danger of 
becoming tame and timid: Henry Ware generally had an 
encouraging word ; and one which he gave me on a sermon, in 
which I had done my best, has been with me ever since as the 
tonic of many a weary and flagging hour. But if he thought 
any student, from neglect or indolence, had not striven towards 
his ideal, he would rebuke him. A curious instance of this 
kind occurred in the case of Theodore Parker. Theodore was 
a hard student, but very awkward and decidedly green, giving 
no earnest of his brilliant career except in his voracious mem- 
ory and indomitable industry. I have a vivid recollection of 
his first sermon in the chapel. It was crude and boyish and 
exceedingly poor. Henry Ware reproved him, and told him 
in effect that he ought to be ashamed of such a performance 
when he could do a great deal better. Theodore came back 
to the hall, and sat down and cried. “I have done my very 
best,” he said, “and Henry Ware says it is good for nothing. 
I may as well give up, for I never shall make anything in this 
world.” But Henry Ware, though he misjudged Theodore’s 
first effort, did not misjudge Theodore himself. He saw that 
much was in him, and was surprised that no more had come 
out of him. The truth was, that Theodore was as yet only an 
enormous reader, his mind full of other people’s ideas,—a 
lumber-house, under whose stuff his genius as yet was smoth- 
ered and inactive, with no forming and fusing power over its 
material. 

While I was in the school, and just as I left it, the new 
transcendental light began to break in upon it. It came in at 
the side windows, from reading Carlyle, from some smattering 
of German theology, and from Emerson’s lectures ; for Emer- 
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son’s mind was then looming up like the spires of a brilliant 
aurora. I had graduated and done a year’s missionary work, 
and come back to see the next class enter on their career. 
There were young men in it whose friendship was very dear 
to me; one especially, with whom I had taken much sweet 
counsel as we dreamed our waking dreams of future useful- 
ness. I found him thoroughly imbued with the new philos- 
ophy. He said to me,—his large black eye flashing fire, — 
“I have found God at last.” 

“ How and where?” 

“ Here,” — putting his hand to his breast. 

“Certainly ; but is that a recent discovery ?” 

“ Conscience — the moral sentiment — that’s God.” 

“You mean it’s the inspiration of God—you don’t mean 
that it is God himself.” 

“Yes I do; it’s God himself. He is nothing outside, noth- 
ing traditional.” : 

“ But that’s atheism.” 

“T don’t care what you call it. It’s going to regenerate the 
world.” 

Within a year the dear fellow went over to the Sweden- 
borgians. Another member of the school—1 forget whether 
of the same class—came into a like mystic faith. He, too, 
had found God at first hand, and announced his views as given 
by direct inspiration. He was a pure, earnest soul, and it was 
delightful to hear him talk and vaticinate. He never argued. 
He would take a chapter of the Bible and unfold its spiritual 
sense by revelation ; and if we asked any explanation of diffi- 
cult points, he would say, “ That is all I have. I have given 
you what comes to me.” In his love and reverence for Henry 
Ware he went to him, confident he could bring him into sym- 
pathy with his views. He was greatly disappointed, and went 
to Concord to find the only man in the world who could 
understand him. There was still another, of rare gifts and the 
fairest promise, a fine speaker, with a mind ethereal and open 
as the light, but thoroughly imbued with the new philosophy. 
He preached awhile, and left the profession as uncongenial 
with his new views ; and we hearof him no more. Alas! he 
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might have been one of our most effective preachers if his 
light had not flashed out so suddenly. 

It was the custom then, as now, for the graduating class to 
invite some preacher to address them on the Sunday evening 
which closed their connection with the school. It was a kind 
of concio ad clerum,—a charge to the incipient ministers when 
entering on their work. Who else should the class now grad- 
uating invite to charge them but Ralph Waldo Emerson ? 


_ Mr. Emerson accepted, for he said he had something to say 


to them. 

The chapel of Divinity Hall on the Sunday evening of 
July 15th, 1838, presented a very interesting scene. President 
Quincy, with the three professors of the school, sat on the 
right of the pulpit. Mr. Andrews Norton was dlsothere. The 
hall was crowded, for ladies from Cambridge, and other friends 
of the school, had come to hear the sermon of Mr. Emerson. 

He took no text, as the preachers had usually done, but rose 
and commenced as follows :— 

“Tn this refulgent summer it has been a luxury to draw the 
breath of life. The grass grows, the buds burst, the meadow 
is spotted with fire and gold in the tint of flowers. The air 
is full of birds, and sweet with the breath of the pine, the balm 
of Gilead and the new hay. Night brings no gloom to the 
heart in its welcome shade. Through the transparent dark- 
ness pour the stars their almost spiritual rays. Man, under 
them, seems a young child, and his huge globe a toy. The 
cool night bathes the world as with a river, and prepares his 
eyes again for the crimson dawn. The mystery of nature was 
never displayed more happily.” 

From this charming sentimentality the speaker went on to 
criticise most severely the preaching of the day as lifeless for- 
malism. To a devout person, he said, it seemed wicked on 
Sundays to go to church. The motive which held the best 
there was only a hope and a waiting. “I once heard a 
preacher who sorely tempted me to say I would go to church 
no more. Men go, thought I, where they are wont to go, else 
had no soul entered the temple in the afternoon. A snow- 
storm was falling around us. The snow-storm was real; the 
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preacher merely spectral, and the eye felt the sad contrast in 
looking at him and then out of the window behind him, into 
the beautiful meteor of the snow.” 

The theology of the address was apparently that of my friend 
who had recently found God. “That which shows God in me 
fortifies me. That which shows God out of me makes me a 
' wart ora wen.” Its terse and cutting sentences and tremen- 
dously sweeping criticisms electrified the audience ; and at 
the end of some of the paragraphs the hearers would turn and 
look almost breathless into each other's faces, and one might 
hear the low stir of silks as if rustling applause. The address 
closed thus: “I look for the new Teacher that shall follow so 
far those shining laws that he shall see them come full circle ; 
shall see their rounding complete grace; shall see the world 
to be the mirror of the soul; shad/ see the identity of the law of 
gravitation with purity of heart; and shall show that the 
Ought, that Duty, is one thing with Science, with Beauty, and 
with Joy.” 

The criticism, though very cutting and sweeping, and too 
indiscriminate, was notoriously just to a good degree ; and the 
address, though thirty years old, would be wholesome reading 
now for ministers old and young. But fancy what the the- 
ology must have been to such men as Josiah Quincy and An- 
drews Norton, the latter of whom sat with a look of contempt 
which might wither up all the nonsense upon the globe. “The 
identity of the law of gravitation with purity of heart!” That 
was too much for Mr. Norton, who never tried to solve enig- 
mas of this sort, and he forthwith denounced the address in 
the Boston Advertiser, quoting this sentence as unmeaning 
rhapsody or the juggle of words. He very soon made his 
attack upon “the latest form of infidelity,” which opened the 
debate continued to this day, and which doubtless will con- 
tinue in some form for a century to come, not without a whole- 
some reaction upon Christianity in clearing it of the false 
additions which have cumbered and obscured it. 

Henry Ware was sunny and tolerant, and even saw “the 
identity of the law of gravitation with purity of heart” more 
clearly than Mr. Norton. But the address called out one of 
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Henry Ware's best and most closely-reasoned discourses on 
the Personality of God; and to this day I have read nothing 
better or more satisfactory. The new pantheism (he did not 
charge Mr. Emerson with it at all) was to him the mist of 
midnight gilded with lunar rainbows. He sent his sermon to 
Mr. Emerson, and, if I remember right, told me that Mr. E. 
agreed with it, and was even surprised that he should be con- 
strued as denying its positions. The sermon was from the 
text, “ He is a living God and an everlasting King.” It has 
passages of much power and eloquence. “In the face of this 
great instinct of humanity (that of worship) everywhere mani- 
fested,” says the sermon, “ Philosophy steps forth and insists 
that the soul is to be satisfied with abstractions,— as if human 
nature were anything without its affections! as if a man were 
a man without his heart! as if to deny and baffle them were 
not to pour bitterness into the very fountain of the soul’s 
peace! And this is done whenever man is made to believe 
that the altar at which he kneels is consecrated to a set of 
principles, and not to a living God.” 

Mr. Emerson said in the address, “I think no man can go 
with his thoughts about him into one of our churches without 
feeling that what hold the public worship had on men is gone 
or going. It has lost its grasp on the affection of the good 
and the fear of the bad.” It is a curious comment on this 
declaration, made thirty years ago, that the churches where the 
idea of worship is dominant never were so full as now, and 
never were multiplying more rapidly, and that their ratio of 
increase has gained much on the ratio of increase of the pop- 
ulation. Preachers may be dull, or they may be formal. So 
‘much the worse for the preachers ; but worship is social in its 
very nature, and it can never die. It is one of the necessities 
of humanity, and the Divine Personality is its central life, 
without which worship is nothing but a name. 





CONSCIENCE is the sweetest and the most troublesome of guests. It 
is the voice which demanded Abel of his brother ; and it is that celestial 
harmony which sounded in the ears of the martyrs, to soothe their suf- 
ferings. 
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SPECIFIC ELEMENTS OF 
POWER AND INFLUENCE IN THE FAITH 
OF THE PURITANS. 


AN ADDRESS IN COMMEMORATION OF FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 
BY JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


Two hundred and forty-eight years ago this present winter, 
the Mayflower —a name how full of hope and promise and 
poetic beauty !-—discharged its precious freight of ideas, and 
its one hundred and one pilgrims, on the bleak shore of New 
England. From that little band, the seed-grain of a nation, 
planted in the dead of winter, on the edge of a trackless 
wilderness, and surrounded by savage foes, what an influence 
has gone forth! what a mighty harvest of wealth and civiliza- 
tion ‘been attained! It was the first installment of that 
Puritanic element which has shown itself the most conspicuous 
and powerful of all the forces which have gone to make up 
our national history and character. The wilds of New Eng- 
land have been changed by it to a garden of riches, and 
learning, and art. Its offspring have been the leaders and the 
controlling power in the development of the great West. 
Liberty, religious thought, social reforms, governmental the- 
ories, inventions without number, varied and as wonderful, 
too, as ever were its works of art in the palmy days of ancient 
Greece, have sprung out of its loins. The great civil war 
which so lately has shaken the land to its centre, say what we 
will about the influence of soil and climate, was the conflict 
of Puritan ideas with those of the South: its victory the 
victory of the old Puritan spirit. There is not a city of the 
land, not a state or territory, not the distant slopes of Nevada 
and Colorado, spanned with the slender rail on which it is to 
drag yet farther out into the wilderness the long train of 
civilization ; not the frozen shores of Alaska, open only as 
yesterday to its enterprise, where it has not pressed its feet ; 
hardly an institution of our country where some element of 
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its character, not always the highest or the noblest, perhaps, 
is not stamped. Its vitality is forcing itself at this very hour 
into Washington, and Richmond, and Charleston, and New 
Orleans, agitating them with new ideas, shocking their old 
prejudices, and pouring a strange enterprise and vigor into 
the dead veins from which the spirit of slavery is dying out. 
And, as sure as the years go on, the result of its victory in the 
field of war is to be, not the planting here and there of a 
Yankee settlement or a Yankee notion at the South, but the 
utter overrunning of it with Puritan institutions and Puritan 
ideas, softened and modified, perhaps, with the effects of 
climate and other nationalities, but still beating at their core 


_ forever with the old Puritan life. 


What is the source of all this power and influence ? What 
the spring out of which this mighty river has gone forth? It 
was not in the men themselves, not at least in their blood 
and lineage. They came only of common stock and from the 
common walks of life. There was no royal name, no great 
genius or profound statesman, or wide-reading philosopher 
among them, no one .that had a plan, or even the faintest 
conception of the glorious results that were to come from their 
humble ¢oz/. It is their religion which has been its source 
Like the Hebrews of old, it has been through faith they 
have subdued kingdoms and wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, escaped the edge of 
the sword, out of weakness have become strong, waxed valiant 
in fight, and turned to flight the armies of the alien. The 
men were, indeed, hardy, brave, intelligent, worthy of all the 
honor we can bestow upon them ; but it was what they believed, 
it was their religion, which made them so. And no one can 
understand New England history, no one can get at the 
secret of Puritan power and influence in our country, who has 
not, first of all, learned the secret of the Puritan faith. 

This faith, however, its real essence and vitality, is some- 
thing very different from what is shown on its outside. There 
are some, it is true, who have thought that this was all, — 
some who have fastened their attention on its harsh doctrines, 
its nasal twang, its canting forms of speech, its ungainly 
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visage, its intolerance, and its opposition to art and beauty and 
pleasure, as the vital thing about it; some even of its own 
stock who at the present time are hugging to their hearts this 
mere dead covering it has left long ago, in the conviction that 
it is they alone who have got the real Puritan faith. It is like 
eating the rough shell and the harsh, bitter outside of the nut,— 
that which was split open and left in the ground years ago in 
its upward growth,— and wondering how they could ever have 
had any nourishment or sweetness or vitality in them. The real 
meat, that out of which the tree has derived its vast body and 
giant limbs, and its fruit, of which the nations now are fed, was 
inside the shell: had a substance and taste and life widely 
different from the doctrines and forms in which it was held. 
And at this season of the year, so near the anniversary of the 
landing of its first defenders on Plymouth rock, it may afford 
a valuable religious lesson, and be no inappropriate method of 
cherishing their memory, to inquire what were the specific 
elements of the Puritan faith which gave it such a mighty 
influence on their own life and character, and which have done 
so much in shaping those of society and the nation. 
Foremost among them ought always to be placed the hold 
which it had on the Bible. The use they made of this book 
is notorious. The names given them at the baptismal-font 
were derived from its pages. A mother’s lips repeated to 
their children each night its beautiful stories, the best of all 
nursery tales. Its short sentences were the first ones they 
learned to read. It was the book used beyond all others in 
their education as men and women. Its language was woven 
into their sermons, their prayers, their common speech, even 
into their business documents. It-was the great source of all 
religious doctrine, the final text, far above any symbol or creed, 
to which every teaching must be brought, and whose authority 
once settled, there was no disputing. They went to it for 
their ideas of government, of civil rights, for their habits and 
customs, and even for their maxims of trade. At the cradle 
and the grave, the wedding and couch of sickness, in joy 
and sorrow, in peace and war, in every condition and experience 
of life, it gave them help and strength, spoke to them with 
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some appropriate sentiment or language. And the great 
motive among them for popular education was not the value 
of knowledge as such even for the purposes of business, but 
in order that each one might be able to read and judge for 
himself the meaning of its sacred speech. 

This characteristic is one which belongs to them every- 
where. Thirteen years ago it was my fortune to wander off 
into the wilds of the Southwest, almost beyond the pale of 
civilization. One night, after riding all day, I came to a little 
cabin near a stream of water, on which of course there was a 
saw-mill. The arrangements of the house inside were all of 
the most meagre description ; but to such as they were I was 
made heartily welcome. After a supper of milk and corn- 
bread, the old man invited me to join with his family in using 
“the book,” as if the word of course could signify only one ; 
and when a chapter had been read, knelt down and offered 
prayer in the genuine old Puritan style. At night I lay down 
with my blanket on the floor, there being no beds in the house, 
by the side of his son, a young man the old gentleman said 
he was preparing for the ministry. Being of the same age, 
and with the same profession in view, it was natural that we 
should have some talk before going to sleep. I asked him 
where in that wilderness he got his theological books 
with which to make his preparation. He said he had only 
three. They were Webster’s Spelling-Book, Goodrich’s His- 
tory of the United States, and a plain copy of the Bible. 
And when I told him that I had already studied seven years 
in fitting for and going through college, and that I expected to 
spend three more after I got home before beginning to preach, 
he was amazed, and wished to know where in the world I 
could find books enough to last me all that time. It was a 
reliance on “ the Book” which seemed exactly like the bygone 
days of New England. I was not at all surprised, therefore, 
the next morning, to learn of his father that he came directly 
of the old Puritan stock, — the four or five generations it had 
been removed from New England not having changed in the 
least its respect for Scripture. And I doubt not that young 
man, nurtured on those three books, has been a force in the 
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- world, and counted for the building-up of his Master’s king- 
dom a thousand times more than some of us, to whom our vast 
libraries and our ten years of study have made the sacred 
volume seem only as a collection of antiquated fables. 

It was this use of it, beyond all question, that constituted 
one of the elements which went to the making-up of our 
Puritan fathers. It was their spiritual bread and meat. Its 
sublime truths went into their characters, its inspiration into 
their deepest souls, its great exemplars into their daily lives. 
Some of their grandest actions and their purest virtues we 
can trace back directly to its pages. The Mayflower would 
never have found its way across the seas unless the Bible had 
been its chart ; its little band never have survived the terrors 
of that first winter unless, along with the acorns and nuts, 
they had eaten its bread of life ; New England, yea, and Amer- 
ica, never have been what they are to-day without the build- 
ing of that first company, deep and strong, on its everlasting 
truth. All honor to it forever as a vital part of the old Puritan 
faith.. However little of divinity our modern criticism may 
find in it, there certainly is something wonderful in the power 
it has shown of shaping out noble lives. It is no book of 
earth that could have made such men and women. What 
inspired New England must have had in it somewhere the 
breath of God. It is our country’s charter, older than the 
constitution, older than that of the Mayflower’s cabin. And 
if the descendants of the Pilgrims would retain ‘the strength 
and purity and manhood of their sires, would carry on and 
complete their glorious work, woé, woe to the day when their 
firesides shall cease to echo, and their children to be fed, with 
the blessed truths of the Puritan Bible. 

But while holding on firmly to the Divine Revelation 
made ages ago, the Puritans never fell into the error, so 
common at the present time, of supposing that the voice of 
God had ceased from the living earth, and that his person was 
far off in some remote region of the universe. An equally vital 
part of their faith was the nearness of God and his immediate 
concern in the affairs of earth. As Macaulay has said, “ Not 
content with acknowledging in general terms an overruling 
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Providence, they habitually ascribed every event to the will of 
the Great Being for whose power nothing was too vast, for 
whose inspection. nothing was too minute.” That wide realm 
of law which modern science has interposed between the Crea- 
tor and his works was to them absolutely unknown. It was, 
in their conception, the direct hand of God that was laid on all 
the phenomena which took place on earth, — his own person 
that called forth the sun through the gates of morning ; that 
caused the verdure of spring and the glory of autumn; that 
brought out of his storehouse the treasures of the rain and 
frost and snow ; that sent poverty and sickness and death into 
the family, or riches and health and life ; that was concerned 
in every pang of sorrow and every thrill of joy. They could 
not begin the day without asking for his blessing, could not end 
it without the recognition of his protecting care. Was there 
a famine or a pestilence among them, the first thing was to 
appoint a day of fasting and humiliation, that the Deity might 
take it away. Did they enjoy any signal blessing, —a rich 
harvest, or a victory over their foes, — what more natural than 
to have it followed by a day of thanksgiving and praise. They 
could not go a week’s journey away from home without having 
prayers put up in church for their safety ; could not have any 
signal deliverance as individuals from accident or danger, 
without calling on their neighbors to rejoice with them in 
church. Their public documents, their wills, their deeds, 
their contracts, even the most trivial business papers passing 
between them from day to day, were filled with expressions of 
their utter dependence on an overruling Providence. Visions 
and dreams, flashes of light, inspirations of wisdom, a voice 
within warning them of danger or cheering them in difficulty, 
attesting to the presence and care of the Eternal Spirit, were 
the constant experience even of their humblest saints. And 
when they knelt in prayer, it was no formal service, no use of 
words whose only value might be a reflex influence on their 
own souls, no offering that could be made only through printed 
litanies or the intervention of pompous rites and ceremonies, 
and by the ministry of liveried priests, but the direct speech 
of a man’s own heart to the listening ear of the Almighty, the 
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communion, spirit to spirit, -with him who was near to them as 
their own lives, and whose audience-chamber, night and day, 
was open direct to the wish and praise of every human soul. 

How could it be otherwise than that such a faith should 
exert upon them a tremendous influence? After making 
every allowance for the mere formality of their sacred expres- 
sions, for the blinding influence of superstition, for the pres- 
sure of that dead, commonplace earth which weighed upon 
them, doubtless, oftentimes, as heavily as it does on us, — yea, 
on souls everywhere, — there is no denying that a vast amount 
of what they held to in doctrine was left to them as a real and 
living power. It is not time or eternity, not up or down, not 
in the flesh or out of it, but the conscious presence of God 
everywhere, that makes heaven. The Deity who stood by 
their side, looked into their secret hearts, upheld them without 
any machinery of law, rewarded or punished their actions day 
by day, was felt by them as one never can be who is hid be- 
hind his works, or far up in the skies, and who is to call them 
to account only at a judgment-bar beyond the grave. They 
could leave home and friends, could cross the wild seas, could 
endure cold and hunger and the savage foe easily, with such 
a Being near them as their friend, their guide, their counsellor 
and strength. And as in chemistry there are some salts 
which crystalize only when exposed to the light of heaven, so 
in religion there are some of its finer graces and virtues which 
are able to take the shape of men and women only, as with 
those old Puritans, under the direct and conscious light of the 
Eternal Presence. 

Side by side with this element of their faith, belongs their 
belief in foreordination and predestination. ‘The hard crust 
which this doctrine has got in the theology of our day, the 
belief in it merely as a metaphysical dogma, is a very inade- 
quate expression of what it was with them. They held it as 
a great living truth. It was a predestination not for heaven, 
not for eternity merely, but for earth and time ; something 
which was being wrought every day into their lives, and which 
pressed upon them not as an excuse from duty, but as the 
most tremendous of all motives for earnest and faithful toil. 
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It meant that they were not made in vain ; that their lives 
were not the mere sport of whim and chance ; that it was not 
a matter of concern to themselves and their own happiness 
only, how they did and died. They were sent on earth for a 
purpose ; they had a mission of God, a work to do which had 
been set before them from all eternity, and for which they had 
been created and equipped and endowed with power by the 
Eternal Hand. “ The very meanest of them,” to quote again 
the words of their great eulogist, “ was a being to whose fate 
a mysterious and terrible importance attached ; on whose 
slightest action the spirits of light and darkness looked with 
anxious interest ; who had been destined, before heaven and 
earth were created, to enjoy a felicity which should continue 
when heaven and earth had passed away.” It wouid not do 
for them to be idle, to live for self, to be discouraged, or dis- 
appointed, or to give up in despair. They were pillars in the 
temple of God. The issue of that mighty conflict that was 
going on between the powers of good and evil, light and dark- 
ness, rested upon each one’s being faithful in his own place, 
and doing his appointed work. And there was to them no 
such thing as fail. The Almighty God was their leader. The 
paths in which they were set, though oceans and mountains 
and armies should intervene, had an opening through them 
somewhere, planned from the infinite ages ; and, if death was 
one of the obstacles, it was the path of duty still, and it 
opened all the same to the crown of glory and the realms of 
bliss. . 

This doctrine of predestination, wherever it has really 
existed, has always shown itself a mighty power. It would be 
curious to trace its history,—older than Christianity, older 
perhaps, than any religion which new is found on earth,—and 
mark its influence in human affairs. It is entombed in the 
pyramids, and in the vast temples of India. It looms up 
grim and terrible behind all the light play and the poetic 
creations of Greek mythology. Egypt, and Persia, and Judea, 
and the Ottoman Empire in the the day of its glory, were 
built around it. There has never been a great nation on 
earth which has not clung to it as a leading idea ; never a man 
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who has played any mighty part in history, who has not felt 
that, deeper than any will of his own, he was under its sway. 
It is not strange, therefore, to find that as an article of Puritan 
faith it has gone out wide and deep and far into American 
history: The Pilgrims came to this country consciously on a 
mission of God. It built New England, has had its stirrings 
in the ten thousand brave boys and true women who, year | 
after year, have gone out from her soil to subdue new king- 
doms and plant new wastes, Three, at least, of our great 
wars have been fought under its influence. And, as a part of 
our Puritan faith, it is found to-day not in the dismal creeds 
which theologians are babbling over, but incorporated in the 
nation’s very life ; climbing the slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to build railroads, emblem of itself, with which to bind 
the continent together,—its success being only a question 
between rock and fate ; buying up the Russian possessions on 
the north; bargaining for the West Indies on the south ; 
feeling ever and anon the pulse of Mexico and Canada; and 
through the ten thousand channels of art and commerce and 
the ballot-box, working out that often ridiculed but most 
significant phrase, its “ manifest destiny.” 

And in spite of all the odium that theologians have gathered 
around this doctrine of predestination, it is to be clung to as 
one of religion’s grandest truths. The American boy who 
does not feel he is predestined to do something had better die. 
That word, mission, which has played so important a part in 
our country’s reforms, and which every New England school 
boy writes upon at least once among his compositions, has the 
genuine old Puritan twang in it. God does have a purpose 
for every human soul, does have a destiny for every nation 
that he sends on earth. And though the problem is a hard 
one for theology, it is one of the proudest boasts of our 
country, that for more than two hundred years its history has 
been the complete reconciliation of Puritan free will with 
Divine foreordination. 

Closely intwined with this element of Puritan faith is 
another of vital importance, — the intimate connection which 
it always recognized between religion and the affairs of com- 
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mon life. It is a singular fact, at first sight, that while Puri- 
tanism in its origin was almost based on the doctrine of a 
separation between church and state, yet one of the most 
obstinate principles on which it has ever acted has been the 
binding of them together. The discrepancy, however; is only 
apparent. The thing against which it protested was the 
supremacy of the state over religion by outward and formal 
rule: the thing on which it planted itself, the supremacy of 
religion over the state, exercised by moral and spiritual means. ‘ 
The Pilgrim Church, before ever it left the cabin of the May- 
flower, made a covenant by which it was bound together in 
a “civil body politic.” For a long time, the church was 
the state, no one except its members being recognized as 
freeholders. Its council was sought after in all times of diffi- 
culty and trial. The principles it enjoined were laid down by 
law for the obedience of the whole community. Its minis- 
ters, — men like Cotton, Hooker, Davenport, the Mathers, 
Higginson and Brewster,—had equal power with Carver, 
Bradford, Endicott and Winthrop, in moulding its politics. 
At every assembling of a court or a legislature, —a custom 
that, with the latter, is still kept up in Massachusetts, — the 
judge, the jury, and the legislators. had a sermon preached to 
them how to act. And whenever an election took place, 
or there was any exciting subject before the people, the 
whole thing, as a matter of course, was discussed by the 
pulpit, and set forth in the light of religion. Preaching poli- 
tics, mixing up religion with public affairs, — that practice 
about which so much complaint is made in these days, — why, 
this nation was born, and nursed, and bred, and armed, and 
started forth into life in and through the pulpit. It is curious 
to hear good conservative people—those who mourn over 
our modern habits, and long after the old Puritan times as the 
models of all virtue— raving so against our “political par- 
sons.” The minister, in those days, who did not have 
something to.say on all matters of state, and did not say it, 
too, would have been arraigned by the church as false to his 
sacred trust ; and the people who had sat in meeting a whole 
Sabbath listening only to the sins of Adam and David, or in- 
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structed only in those platitudes about virtue and truth to 
which some of our modern churches would have the pulpit 
confine itself, reminding them of no duty, or trial, or question 


' there was in their week-day life, would have felt as if they had 


wasted ‘the Lord’s,time. There is nothing which is more 
distinctive of Puritanism than its political preaching. And 
the Puritan or the Puritan Church, anywhere, that is ashamed 
of it, is ashamed of his own mother. 

And what an element of power it has been in society, and 
in our country’s history! “Does no good,”—the charge 
which ignorant people sometimes bring against it. Why, 
more than all civil wisdom put together, it has made New 


‘England, made America, what it is. It has given us the 


freest government, the best laws, the purest morals, the 
safest streets, the most bracing and helpful atmosphere, that 
can be found anywhere on the face of earth. It has planted 
itself forever on the side of liberty and the largest right. The 
bright truths of heaven have been sent, by its strong lungs, 
into the channels of legislation. Duty, duty, duty, it has 
cried forever and ever in the face of scheming politicians. 
How many feeble knees and trembling hearts and wavering 
wills have been strengthened in the halls of Congress by its 
ringing voice! The great sins of the land, one after another, 
have crumbled, in part, at least, before its touch. It has 
stood by the country, firm and strong, in all its times of 
danger. Its breath fanned the flames of the war of Inde- 
pendence. And the great statue of Freedom on the nation’s 
capitol has a meaning to-day, because in the long reign of 
slavery, like Elijah of old, it fed in the North a little band of 
true hearts, that, refusing to bow the knee to Baal, kept alive 
their faith in the God of eternal right. You cannot have a 
free government without political preaching: cannot keep 
society pure where religion is not the guardian of its morals. 
The strongest opposition to it has always come from the 
friends of vice, of slavery, of social wrong: from wolves that 
found the barking dogs were the chief obstacle between them 
and the sheep. And shame to the Puritan, — shame, shame 
to anything claiming the title of Puritan Church, that would 
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write over its doors, “ Religion here has nothing to do with 
politics and business and human wrong.” 

Yet another element of Puritanism, underlying all these, 
and to some of them, perhaps, the very condition of existence, 
was its faith in man. Starting with a creed which held to the 
total depravity and the utter inability of human nature for any 
good thing, it is a most wonderful circumstance that there 
never was a religion on earth before, which placed such un- 
bounded trust in its virtue and capacity for everything good, 
as that of the Puritans. All other churches had said, the 
people themselves cannot take care of their spiritual interests : 
their prayers must be written out; the doctrines they are to 
believe must be drawn up for them in a creed; and there 
must be a set order of men, —presbyters and prelates and 
pope and cardinals, — through whom the grace of the apostles 
has descended, and by whom alone the rites of religion can 
be administered, and the affairs of the church controlled. 
But Puritanism said from the very outstart, man is capable 
of taking charge of his own spiritual interests: we are all 
alike born free and equal, so far, at least, as the great king- 
dom of truth is concerned: the Eternal Spirit descends, not 
through churches.and the laying on of hands, but direct and 
immediate to each soul from heaven itself: to be a child of 
God is to stand nearer to the source of all authority, and to 
have a better access to his heart in prayer, than any priest or 
prelate on earth: it is for each man to judge for himself what 
is right and true: and whenever and wherever a band of 
them are drawn together, and the spirit of Christ is with 
them, they are a church, a true church, and it is they and 
they alone that have charge of its affairs. 

It is to this principle, and to the faith in human nature on 
which it is founded, that we can trace the whole of our civil 
polity. Hume says,—no partial judge, surely, —“ The 
precious spark of liberty was kindled and preserved by the 
Puritans alone; and it was to this sect, whose. principles 
appear so frivolous and habits so ridiculous, that the English 
owe the whole freedom of their constitution.” And the step 
is very short. If the people themselves are able to take care 
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of their spiritual interests, and to make a church, —the 
greater things, —then a thousand times more they can take 
care of their temporal concerns, and make a state. If choose 
a minister, then a magistrate; if frame a covenant, then, 
surely, a constitution. Congregationalism, in its very nature, 
is democracy. The United States Government came to this 
country in the cabin of the Mayflower; came, to be sure, 
where the breadth and newness of the country helped its 
growth and made it a necessity, but came, none the less, as 
a germ in the hearts of those early pilgrims. The union in a 
civil body politic, which they formed among themselves in 
Plymouth Bay, was the immediate result of their Congrega- 
tional principles. Their colonial freedom, the war of the 
Revolution, the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the democracy of our whole 
social structure, are but the branches farther up of the same 
root. And it is a glorious fact, that while the Congregational 
churches of our country, in every great crisis of its history, 
have arrayed themselves on the side of liberty and the largest 
civil right, the others, just in proportion as they have been 
removed from its principles, have taken the side of oligarchy, 
of slavery, of narrowness. 

And that old Puritan faith in man is stil alive among us 
with all its force. It would not be difficult to show it is very 
closely connected with our system of common schools. It is 
at the basis of all that tremendous agitation which is ever 
going on in New England about social reform. The great 
question of universal suffrage has come up under its inspira- 
tion ; and it never, never will rest, till every honest and loyal 
heart of our land, whatever its name or sex or station may 
be, shall enjoy all the rights, and have access to all the honors, 
of an American citizen. 

But, finally, it will not do to close without at least some 
allusion to its belief in the possibility of religious progress, 
and to the provision it made for accommodating itself ever 
and ever to the new and changing wants of society. It is 
another of its inconsistencies, another of the differences be- 
tween its outside shell and its inner meat, that while in its 
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own conduct it was hard, narrow, intolerant, it nourished in 
its heart the very foundation principles of all liberality. 
Those famous words of John Robinson, just as they were 
setting forth on their pilgrimage,—“I charge you, before 
God and his blessed angels, that you follow me no further 
than you have seen me follow Jesus Christ; and if God 
reveal anything to you by any other instrument of his, be as 
ready to receive it as ever ye were to receive the words of my 
ministry ; for I am verily persuaded and very confident the 
Lord has more truth yet to break. out of his holy word,” — 
these words set forth the true and real spirit of the Puritan 
faith. It was the Bible, and the Bible alone, that was their 
creed, each man judging for himself what was its meaning. 
The way was open for them to think, to examine, to grow. 
One of the chief advantages claimed for Congregationalism — 
I quote the words of one of its old defenders — was “liberty 
for making great changes of opinion and practice, should fresh 
light break forth upon them.” And the covenant of the Pil- 
grim Church expressly stated,“ We promise and covenant 
with God and one another to receive whatever new light and 
truth shall be made known to us from his written word, and 
to walk in all God’s ways made known or to be made known,” 
—how sublime, how almost prophetic the words !—“to be 
made known to us, according to our best endeavor.” 

And it was onto this broad ground that Puritanism event- 
ually developed itself. It has meant progress, meant growth, 
meant liberality. Three and a half years ago, the delegates of 
one of the largest Congregational bodies in our country, — 
the delegates, not the bodies themselves, for these all have 
caught something of the liberal life, — went down into the old 
Plymouth burying-ground and re-affirmed their faith—in ~ 
what? In this doctrine of the first Plymouth covenant? in 
these words of brave John Robinson? No: but in the old 
dead theological creeds, which expressed the light and truth 
to which the Puritans thén had got. Oh, if those old grim 
fathers could have risen up in their graves, what words of scorn 
and rebuke would have been poured out upon them! Puri- 
tanism was not there. They might as well have gone to the 
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dead shell of the acorn to find the oak which for two hundred 
years had felt the sun and dews of heaven. True to its own 
principles, it had received “the new light and truth which had 
broken out of God’s word.” It had gone on. It was not in 
any graveyard at all. It was in the live world, in the beating 
heart of humanity, in social reform; it was where it always 
had been from its very birth,—in the vanguard of human 
thought. It is a notorious fact that nearly every one of the 
old Puritan churches, — those which they planted with their 
own hands, and which had the most of their spirit, — have 
grown up into our liberal Orthodox and Unitarian faith. 
They have clung to the life, not the letter: have kept the old 
blood, not the old bones. And if Carver and Winslow and 
Winthrop would come on earth to-day, it is in the liberal 
churches they would find their kindred spirits and be at 
home. 

It is by virtue of this element of growth that Puritanism 
has retained its real hold of society. It has kept pace with the 
world ; kept in sympathy with the human heart; kept itself 
alive to all new issues and new truth; kept reaching farther 
and farther down to great fundamental principles. In its very 
nature it is radical. The Puritans themselves were the great ° 
radicals of their day. They broke away farther from old 
habits and modes of thought ; they went down deeper to the 
root of things than any body of men, except the early Chris- 
tians, who ever lived. The two men of our own age who 
have come nearest to them in temper and character, who have 
had most of their old life and fire, are John Brown and Theo- 
dore Parker. It is what the world wants. The whole genius 
of American life is progress. It is a blaze from that early 
torch. The sacred fire, that burns within us forever and 
ever, was brought over in the Pilgrim faith. And out of the 
church, out of the bleak shore of New England, it has gone 
through all the land; gone into art, and trade, and science, 
and every avenue of society; gone to blaze and warm and 
quicken, till it shall burn away from our soil every human 
wrong, and light us on to every truth and virtue. 

Friends, — you who boast of New-England birth ; you that 
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would hold in honor, from year to year, its natal day, — these 
are the vital principles of the Puritan faith ; these the ones 
that we are called upon to respect and cherish. The outer 
covering which it first assumed, the grim visage, the crude 
taste, the harsh creed, indeed have gone, —it is only a slur to 
call these Puritanism, only the basest folly to think ever of 
winning them back, — but the thing itself, its real essence, is 
not dead. It has immortal life; has the very breath and 
power of the gospel in it; has grown far and wide into our 
country’s history ; is not only the church’s, but the nation’s 
livest faith, to-day ; a thing which all brave and true hearts 
well may honor. Be ashamed of it never. Stand up for its 
good name. Carry on its glorious work. Bring to their ulti- 
‘mation its sacred principles. Its mission in our land is very 
far from being finished. It has sermons to preach, souls to 
save, evils to overcome, human lives to ennoble, great truths 
of morality and religion to stamp into society and press home 
on the nation’s heart, beyond all, it ever yet has wrought. 
And, if you would be worthy of your sires, worthy of all they 
have done and taught and suffered for you, then see to it that 
you are counted into every great moral fight, and that you 
plant yourselves, with their pluck and spirit, in the vanguard 
of every movement which looks to the finding of God’s truth, 
the upholding of civil liberty, and the advancement of human 
rights. 


How different is peace from happiness! Happiness is the result of 
harmony between our wants as creatures and the world without ; peace 
is the harmony between us as spiritual beings and the Father of our 
spirits. The one is as changeable as the objects or circumstances on 
which it for the moment relies: the other is as unchangeable as the God 
on whom it eternally rests. "We may thus possess at once real happiness ° 
and real peace ; yet either may exist without the other. Nay, more, hap- 
piness may be destroyed by God in order that the higher blessing of 
peace may be possessed ; but never will He take away peace to give 
happiness! Happiness without peace is temporal, but peace along with 
happiness is eternal.— NORMAN MACLEOD. 


RESIGNATION is to put God between sorrow and one’s self. 
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February 6th. They tell me I am going to die, and that I 
have lived longer than most girls, — as if that were a cause for 
gratitude. I am anold girl now, — thirty, and going to die, — 
and the baby that they say I never had any right to call mine 
is eight years old, if time is reckoned by years up above, I 
remember now, how that city missionary talked about a moth- 
er’s feelings, — those were her words, — that I ought to love it, 
just because it had brought me suffering. If it had brought 
me joy, I might have. It was always z¢ to me, — that was all. 
No soul of mine entered it ; I had none to give : besides, they 
say that comes from the Almighty. My idea of God used to 
be that of a something that floated round me, always resist- 
ing me. It never occurred to me that He might be good and 
kind. I read once of some savages who worshiped God as 
an opposing, invisible power, — just as a cur licks the master 
who strikes him. We women caress those who ruin us, — 
fools that we are ; yet I am sure the desire to be loved and 
praised is as natural as good people say it is to pray. Thank 
Heaven, I can pray now; but oh, dear! how I long to have 
somebody love me for myself. It is all very nice to be pitied, 
and to have my feelings examined by a committee, as doctors 
study my body ; but who loves me myself? Mrs. Dewing tells 
me that my case is interesting to her, as belonging to the 
human family ; and Mrs. Burr calls me her sister, as I am one 
of God’s creatures ; but no one says, You are my Emily. I 
don’t mean as lovers say it, but as friends, or as brother and 
sister say it to each other. Has my sin broken all relation- 
ship? Is that God’s way of punishing? Was my sin worse 
than all others? Because affection was stronger than prin- 
ciple, and ignorance greater than knowledge, am I forever to 
be a warning, — a repentant, dying woman shown as a warning 
to her sex? Oh! if all those who try to help us girls could 
know that one reason why we often reject aid and counsel is 
just because our case is talked of at some meeting. Our name, 
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perhaps, is not given, but some one always knows. Even if 
they are all good people, our sorrow is our own, and not the 
public’s. We want to be helped, but not to have our confi- 
dence betrayed for the good it may do, or the lesson it may be 
to others. 

February 10th, To-day I am a little stronger. I must not 
ramble so much, if I would finish this before I die. I imagine 
I am arranging papers in my own defense. I will read it all 
over when it is written, and learn it by heart for the judgment- 
day. I am not a// wicked ; that is the burden of my cry, day 
and night. 

Let me think. Whydid I come to the city? Not because 
I liked finery or amusement, for I had always dressed well 
enough, and studied all my spare moments. I had been 
through the Academy, and taken the first prizes in drawing 
and composition ; but, after father’s death, mother pined away 
until she died, and then I was left alone and penniless. 
Though I was a good scholar for our village, I knew that I was 
not fit to be a teacher. I had no money to pay for further 
instruction, and had no means to provide for my board. Then 
I had always liked housework, and was smart at it; and I 
thought, if I could live in some pleasant family, I should soon 
forget my own sorrow and be free from care, whilst deciding 
what to do for the rest of my life. So I went to P. , and 
found — but oh! how ridiculously small all those troubles seem 
to me now. I was always made to feel that in becoming a 
servant I had become an inferior being; and that it was 
instinct for servants to prefer cold meat and luke-warm veg- 
etables, weak tea and hard beds ; and that it was healthful to 
run out on errands on a stormy day, when heated with cook- 
ing, and that it was the nature of “help” never to be tired. 
So one morning, when I had been called off from my work to 
do this and that for each of the three daughters, and then was 
to take care of the baby in the afternoon, as it was such a 
privilege, I concluded that, as: long as the payment of my 
wages had been often delayed, I would take the bill that my 
mistress had given me for the grocer, and leave. It did not 
once occur to me that it was stealing ; the sum was due me, 
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and there it was; my temper had been roused by ill treat- 
ment. Never before had I taken even a lump of sugar ; this 
was rightfully mine ; so I took the evening train for B . 
But in the darkness of the night my sin found me out ; the car- 
whistle screamed thief into my ears ; the tunnel and covered 
bridges were dungeon walls closing round me. I could not 
breathe even when my resolve was formed ; and, as the day- 
light dawned, each passenger seemed a police officer. We 
came to a small station. I rushed tike a mad woman from 
the car, but calmed myself, lest I should excite suspicion ; got 
a pen and ink, enclosed the bill with my name, and mailed it. 
Then I changed my plans, fearing that my steps might be 
traced to the village from which my letter was postmarked, 
and walked five miles to a cross-station, where I took the train 
for this city. I pawned my breast-pin, thus procuring means 
for lodging and food. 

The next day I went to an intelligence-office, and was for- 
tunate enough to secure a place with a lady whose servants 
and friends were alike to her, except that we took our meals 
in the kitchen and made it our sitting-room ; but it was bright 
and cosy, with rocking-chairs and pictures. We did one part 
of the work, and she another ; because such an arrangement 
was the easiest way of getting along for all of us, and not be- 
cause we were servants. My old fondness for drawing awoke 
in me, as I watched the children with their sketch-books ; and 
I decided to occupy my spare afternoons and evenings in 
going to a free drawing-school. The lady with whom I lived 
encouraged me; and in the course of a few months my 
teacher pronounced me fully competent to finish photographs, 
—the height of my ambition. I had never told Mrs, Newling 
of my theft, though the memory of it made me restless day 
and night. I imagined that it would be my only relief to hire 
a little room of my own; and then, when remorse grew too 
strong, I could open the windows and scream or breathe out 
my bitterness of heart. Confession to another person was of 
no avail. Why should I needlessly humiliate myself by it, or 
lay myself as a burden upon another’s sympathy? Loneliness 
would be freedom, I fancied. I easily found employment, 
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through Mrs. Newling, in a photograph saloon, engaged my 
room, and bought a gas-stove for cooking. It was my twenty- 
first birthday — but if I would write to-morrow, I must stop 
now ; for it is harder work than tinting faces,—this cough- 
ing, that shakes the pen out of my fingers. 

February 20th. It is days since I have taken up my 
journal. What is the use? I don’t want it published; and 
I don’t know whether I want him to see it or not. There is 
a kind of fascination in it. I shall not feel so awfully wicked 
when I can see in ink why I did wrong. It is silly; but I 
can’t help feeling as if God would understand it all better, if I 
write it out. Girls like me, dying here, know He is our 
Father, even if we never read the Bible. Last night, he was 
very close to me; and there was no pile of stones near Him, 
with an angel ready to throw them at me,—only such soft, 
green-looking moss ; and he was beckoning me to lie down, 
because I was tired. I tried to tell him about it,’and he said, 
“Never mind now, — you are tired, —by and by ;” and he 
looked so pleasant, that to wait till by and by came didn’t 
seem fearful. So I slept soundly all night, and never coughed ; 
but now it all comes back to me, — those nine years ago. 

That was a pleasant room. Mrs. Newling gave me an old 
carpet and some Turkey-red curtains ; and I bought a couch 
and table and bureau and two chairs, and had my flower-pots 
.in the window, and kept my dishes in the closet ; and any one 
would have thought I was boarding in a genteel family. 
When the gentlemen came to see me, I could ask them to 
tea ; and I would have a piece of salt-fish ready to broil, or 
would poach some eggs for them. My table always looked 
pretty: though I had only bought a few things, they were 
of fine, painted china, and my cream-pitcher and sugar- 
bowl were of an antique pattern ; for my drawing had taught 
me to love beautiful forts and colors in everything. I worked 
away at my tinting, happy as I could be, and with plenty to 
do. After I had been there three months, it seemed as if 
I never had any time in the evenings. The photographic 
artists would come in to talk about our different ways of col- 
oring the pictures ; then I would go to a concert, or to the 
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theatre, now and then; and Sunday night there was always 
preaching, and a walk afterwards. I never thought it meant 
any harm, and I don’t now think it did: they were honest 
men, earning their living as I earned mine. 

One day, — it was the twelfth of January, —my employer 
gave me the face of a child to tint, and told me it was for 
somebody who was very particular, and that I must do my 
best.s I tried, but could not succeed, until I proposed that 
the father or mother of the child (I didn’t know who had 
given the order, only that the child was dead) should come 
to my room, and tell me more about the color of the hair and 
eyes, and the expression of the face. It had got to be the 
seventeenth of the month, when — well, it was the first time 
I ever saw him; and the last time has not come yet, I am 
sure, though it may not be in this world. I don’t want to 
scold him: I only want to put my head down on his shoulder 
for one moment, and rest ; then he may go. He came often, 
after that morning, and was so kind, and seemed to think so 
much of his child. I heard his wife had died, leaving this one 
boy, whom I was painting, and that, when he was three years 
old, he had been killed by some accident, and that the father’s 
heart was very sore. Of course I could not help being in- 


terested in him; and I colored photographs of all sizes for 


him, though afterwards I saw that they only served him as an 
excuse for coming often. At the time, I thought he was in- 
fluenced by love for his child. So it went on for about two 
months, when one afternoon he came in late, just as I was 
going to take my tea; and I could not avoid passing the com- 
pliment to him, though he was a gentleman, and | had been 
aservant. He staid, and seemed to feel at home; and | was 
so glad to think I could cheer him a little. He got in the 
way of coming once or twice a week, —at last every night. 
The artists ceased to come, but were always friendly when 
we met; soI never stopped to think. George told me all 
about his life, and I told him of. mine,—even of my theft. 
At first, he seemed shocked, and passed his hand over his 
eyes ; perhaps because, although he had always known it, he 
had never realized before that I had been a regular servant. 
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For two or three days, he didn’t come. I missed him, but was 
glad, for a burden seemed taken off from me; and yet when 
he came back,—I remember now how hot my cheeks felt, 
and how | wondered if | didn’t look the least mite pretty, — I 
was so glad. We talked and walked and read and painted ; 
and I trusted him as | would have trusted any older man with 
an open eye, and grave, kind manners ; and never dreamt of 
wrong, and I do not believe he did, —at least, not till it came. 
I know he didn’t: he only thought of me as younger than he, 
and liked me for liking him, and protected me in pleasant 
ways because | was alone; and why it was ever otherwise | 
don’t know ; but I remember how I grew to hate my flowers. 

There was one little plant that I had been coaxing along into 
life till it had begun tolook green. One day, I jumped up and 
tore it down with all my strength, and then threw the rest 
into the fire, and shouted for glee because they could live 
no longer. In the evening, I told him he must marry 
me. He promised that I should be his wife ; se I felt happier, 
and wondered, the next day, who would marry us, and whether 
I would braid my hair as he liked to see it. When I said 
so to him, he looked gloomy ; and I was frightened, and cried ; 
and he had never seen me cry, and said it was worse for him 
than for me. Then I told him he need not marry me, if he 
thought that. He said he should, and to-morrow night too. 
We went to the minister’s, the next day about dusk; and, 
when we got into the parlor, I drew down all the curtains be- 
fore any one came in, and went and sat in the farthest corner 
of the room. We were married: but, when I heard him whis- 
per to the minister, a terrible sinking came over me, and I 
forgot the tender feeling that 1 had when I promised to love 
him in sickness and health; for I was thinking only of my 
own sickness. ; 

We went down the street together, and at my door he 
stopped. I grew cold as death. Wasn’t he coming in? 
Some one spoke to him; and he turned off with him, saying 
he would see me soon. I don’t know how I got up-stairs, or 
whether I slept any that night or the next. Thirty-six hours, 
at least, had gone, when I was conscious of a loud knocking. 
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“What’s the matter?” I called. “Matter!” answered some 
one. “I have been here twice before; and they are waiting 
for those pictures.” —“ Yes,” I called through the key-hole: “I 
sat up all night to finish them, and then was so sleepy that | 
have just this moment woke. I'll bring them round in an hour: 
they are not quite dry.” How I stared at myself, as I made 
up the lie! The boy went off; and I sat down and painted 
faster and better than ever before, and took them to my em- 
ployer, with my veil tied close over my face, which was 
swollen, I said, by way of excuse. 

That evening he came, and for several weeks. He seemed 
so loving, we suited each other so exactly, that, though I grew 
more sad and restless, I loved him more; while my very love 
and sadness were a reproach to him. He had procured me 
many comforts, given me money in large bills, from time to 
time, so that I had nothing to fear from want. Did he act 
from a settled purpose? I think he meant to be true; but, 
as the days went on, they grew too many for him. One 
morning’s post brought me a check from him, and the word 


. “farewell.” My expenses were to be paid; and then I could 


have whatever value I chose to attach to my married name, 
which had never been uttered by a human being. It is 
strange, but I have never been able to recall how the name 
sounded when we were married. Surely it was his own; yet 
he took the certificate. 

Weeks passed, and he never came. I had ceased to paint, 
seldom went out, saw no one, laid still and groaned. At last 
I gathered up all my things, sold them, left my address, lest 
he might inquire, and went to a boarding-house. Oh the 
desolation of that bare room, the sound of crying babies, the 
smell of toast and gruel! In the room next to mine was a 
strong, honest Irish-woman, whose husband was a sailor. 
Down stairs was a sickly, unfortunate shop-girl ; in the attic, 
a woman who had been there twice before; and so it was 
all over the house. The honest ones came there because it 
was cheap ; the others, because they knew not where else to 
go. Some had friends: most of them got along as they 
could. Occasionally a lady came to hire one as nurse. Well, : 
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well,—I hated my child, and hated it worse and worse. I 
could not help its being hungry,—that surely was not my 
fault, — whilst. its cry for food made me mad, when I had 
none to give. Oh, yes! I wrapped it up warm and nice and 
small, — very small, — and took it down to the City Home in 
the dead of night, and skulked round the corners of the street 
till 1 saw the bundle taken into the house in the early morn- 
ing. Then I was weak and faint, and got some coffee, and 
lived anyhow, until the desire to know that it had actually 
died grew so strong that it seemed as if I must kill it outright 
if it should have had strength to live. So I passed a night in 
the Home, as an outcast, and easily traced it, and found it 
had died,— was really dead. I gave a great leap, and ran 
from the house, lest I should tell my secret, and be sent to 
jail. Isn’t that enough to write and confess for one day? Is 
God going to forgive that? Yes, he is. He alone knew it 
was not I that did it; but all the bitter, maddened feelings of 
those weeks. George would have wanted it to die; only he 
would have passed his hands over his eyes again at the 
thought that I had hastened, even indirectly, its death: yet 
he would be freer. 

March ist. The weaker I grow, the more wrong it seems 
to me, — that which I did; the more I wish that it had died 
of itself, as other children die. Dear little baby! to-day I 
love it as I never loved it before. That is one good in writing 
all this: it makes me see how wrong and weak I was to 
expose it. If I had done wrong, I should have bravely borne 
the consequences: but, oh! let other virtuous women wait till 
they are placed as we are; till their child is born in an alms- 
house, or in a boarding-house, like mine; till they are alone 
with their child’s cries and their own fears from morning to 
night; till they have no name to give it, and no name by 
which they can earn honest bread, — then they would under- 
stand what desperation can do. 

My money was almost gone. Perhaps I had been robbed 
by a sad, weak woman, like myself. Let her have it. I must 
eat and sleep somewhere. There was no use in trying to live 
out again — who would have taken me? Though if all these 
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gool women who say they want to help us would take us 
right into their own homes, instead of sending us to places of 
reform, we should sooner learn to believe in woman’s love and 
God's goodness. They help us, but not at their own peril. 

I took a little room in F Street, because there none 
were better than I, and no one would therefore look askance 
at me. A kind woman in the house came to see me, and 
brought me broth, and shook up my pillows for me. She 
must have taken care of me and paid my rent for weeks. I 
never asked her ; but, when she was sick, I nursed her till she 
died. As I got stronger, she brought me sewing ; and when 
I asked who ordered it, — because, though the cotton was 





' coarse, it was to be made up in such a fancy way, — she said, 


“Never mind: one has to take what they can get in this 
world.” Didn’t I know that? They paid well,—the girls 
who wore these cotton garments: we never underpay each 
other. It is the first downward step in many a young girl’s 
life, —this doing odd jobs for others. The youngest of us, long 
before we know what sin means, do the chores in the rooms 
of those who are kind to us, and grow familiar with queer 
scenes. One little girl used to sweep our rooms, and, as she 
grew older, sewed for us ; and she was so young and innocent 
that we begged her to go and live out: but no one would take 
her, on account of her sisters. I remember how Lucy pleaded 
with her, and threw her arms round her neck, and told her to 
go away at once. The child only thought her work was easy, 
and every one kind ; however, she found a place at last in the 
country. 

I did not go wrong for a long time; but my life was more 
lonesome than ever. Some of the girls I dreaded ; and others 
I pitied so much, and could help so little, that it made me still 
more homesick to see them. I never met any respectable 
person, and had no books to read. To be sure, I might have 
gone to the libraries, if it had not been for the fear of suddenly 
meeting George somewhere; and I had not learnt to hate 
him. The same reason prevented me from seeking employ- 
ment again in a photograph establishment. My eyes began 
to be weak, I fretted so much. At last I got desperate, and 
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did for bread what others do. I know it was wickedly 
wrong ; but God knows that for eight months I had striven 
against it till I was laughed at: yet, if a single person had . 
helped me then, I never should have fallen into bad ways. 

After I got bad, there was plenty of advice. No one dared 
to help me before: good people are so afraid of being hurt 
by us. Of course I felt mean and wretched, and hated my- 
self more than I had ever hated my baby. Then I tried to 
argue that it was not so very bad; that I would be true to 
John only; and I was. I was not as hungry, and my eyes 
did not ache as much ; but my heart was mortified. I really 
did like John: he was good to me for a whole year. By and 
by he went off to sea, and I was poor and lonely again, and 
liked it ever so much better. But I had not the strength to 
keep on. I wanted bread, and a bed to lie on,—not nice 
food, nor fine clothes. I had no friends. Mrs. Newling, with 
whom I lived, was one of the severe kind of good people, who 
helped others as long as they helped themselves, and who 
thought that my kind of sin was the worst in the world, and 
would have asked me questions stranger than anything I had 
ever done. After all, one cannot help getting attached, in a 
kind of a way, to any man, who comes into your room, 
straight and tall, and looks good and talks well. He seems 
like a being from another world than yours; and you forget 
all the rest. 

March 6th. 1 cannot write it all down. One year was like 
another, — striving to be good, and failing, because each time 
more tired ; and it seemed the only thing left to do. A year 
ago, an old lady found me sick in bed; so she said she would 
bring me some broth in the afternoon, and off she went. I 
turned my head, and thought, “ Yes, there goes another good 
woman who can’t abide me.” However, she did come back, 
and said she was sorry that her broth was weak; but she 
herself was poor, and she had only a few bones left. She told 
me about her husband, as if she supposed I would really like 
to know. Sometimes he had work, and sometimes not. Her 
children were married, and one of her daughters bearded at 
home. I began to talk to her. The broth had done me 
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good; and it made me warm, too, to hear another woman 
talk to me as people used to do. When she found that my 


. rent was due that night, and that I had saved my money to 


pay it, she proposed that I should do so, and then go home 
with her. Was I not amazed? I was sure she was a good 
woman, and I went with her. She helped me tie up my bun- 
dle, and took everything as a matter of course. She lived in 
a little house, with no carpets on the floor; but all was clean 
and sweet. She made me sit down to tea with her ; and they 
chatted about things just as if I, too, knew about them. Then 
she said I must be tired, and sent me to bed. The next day 
she talked to me, and I told her all my story ; and she never 
looked shocked, — only her tears came, and she stroked my 
hair, and said, “ Poor child! how sorry she must be!” She 
bade me stay with her a day or two, until she could find me 
some work. I cleaned up her kitchen, while she went out ; 
and at dinner-time she brought me some slop-work, — but 
honest work, —and I felt happy at every stitch I took. 

I staid with her two weeks, and then hired a little room, 
and began life again. I was too weak, though, to stand alone. 
The long evenings frightened me. I earned but little. Mrs. 
Brown saw me every day, and tried toencourage me. Another 
girl like myself was now staying with her. I must fight the 
battle alone, she said ; and I should have fought it, if—oh! 
there is always an “if:” I am so ashamed of it, it was such a 
little “if,” — only that one of my old friends found me out, came 
to see me, and talked brightly, and laughed at my sewing 
steadily for a few cents, and took me to walk. When I came 
home, I kept on sewing ; but she must have told others where 
I was, for —oh, the misery of it! and, when Mrs. Brown came 
to see me the next day, I had gone. I only fled across the 
street cornerwise ; but I saw her ring at door after door, and 
look so grieved when she could find no clew to me,— for I 
had called myself by another name at this new house. I 
could not meet her, and tell her of my disgrace, after all her 
kindness; and I would have died sooner than ever have 
sought her again: though they tell me that girls like myself 
do go back to her, and she helps them over and over again, 
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until they die or are really good. I must stop. If I can only 
finish this to-morrow, —I meant to have written so much, and 
it has taken hours to write this little. 

March 16th, It is ten days since I held this pen; and the 
doctor says —no matter what he says: only let me -write. 
But is it not queer that I want so much to finish this? That 
night, at the dance-hall, as I was sitting still,—for I had 
grown so ugly and thin that no one ever asked me to dance, 
—I saw a young man come down the steps and look about. 
He saw me, and came and sat by me. I turned my back on 
him: I could not bear to look on such a face. Somehow, he 
made me look at him, and said, “ Please don’t stay here, — 
please don’t!” I stared at him: his voice was earnest and 
low, and his eyes big and sad, and he looked so young. Then 
I began to cough; and when | stopped, he took hold of my 
arm, respectful-like, and said, “ You must not stay: come 
with me to your home.” —“ Home!” I shouted ; and they all 
looked round at me. He grew pale, and the men half laughed ; 
but one of the girls ran up to me and whispered, “Go with 
him, quickly ; he saved my sister; he is good.” Then he 
said again, so sadly, “Please come,” that I went along up 
those stairs, out on to the street, up into my attic—and he 
with me: He made me sit down, and asked me if I would 
not rather stay here alone than down there. “Yes,” I an- 
swered, “that was hell, but here it was lonely.” — “ Yes,” he 
said, “it must be very lonely ; but it was better.” I told him 
I knew that, but guessed I could not live much longer any- 
how. He replied that he thought as much when he saw me; 
yet would I not’ rather die by myself than with them? that 
God was near me even there, but where there was so much 
noise, it was hard to see or hear Him ; and would I not try to 
hear Him a little before I died, that it need not be so 
- strange tome in heaven? Just think! he spoke of heaven to 
me as if I were going there. Oh, how this cough tires me! 
I knew every word he uttered ; I did not even cry, it was so 
wonderful. At last, he said, “Can I dare to leave you here 
all night? Is there nowhere you can go?” I told him I 
dared not promise, and I had nowhere to go. It was too late 
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then to seek shelter at any Home; so I begged him to lock 
me in, and take the key with him; and he said he would 
come and carry me away in the morning. Oh! it was like a 
prison, when I heard the key click, and his heavy step on the 
stairs; but I was safe. I could not sleep. I put out the 
candle, and no one guessed that I was locked in. Early the 
next day, he came back, and put me into a carriage, and told 
me he was going to take me to a friend’s house; and as 
we drove up, it was Mrs. Brown’s. I said she knew me, and 
would not receive me. He was sure that she would, though 
he did not know that we were old friends. Think of his 
calling us friends! She looked surprised and glad to see 
me, and gave me some breakfast before she let me talk ; 
and then I crawled down on my knees, and told her every- 
thing. She never scolded me, but hoped that I would not 
do so again, with such a bright, sure smile, that I felt I 
never could; and God has kindly made me so sick that 
I could not. If I. had ‘been well, I know I should have 
sinned again. Mrs. Brown says it is just because I know 
how easy it is to do wrong, and how little real determina- 
tion I had; that she thinks, that, even if I were well, I 
should not lead such a life again. Mr. James—that is the 
name of the young gentleman — brought the doctor to see 
me, and moved me to this hospital. Every one is kind to me, 
though some of them talk to me in a way that is dreadful. 
Mrs. Dewing is one of them. Mrs. Brown comes as often as 
she can ; but her whole time is given to saving girls like myself. 
She is very poor, and must be more than twice as old as I ; but 
she says she cannot leave us alone, and she does not believe 
that societies do half so much good as if people were to go 
about by themselves, as she and Mr. James do. He must 
help her, I think. He says she has done just this work all 
her life, and is so quiet about it that few people know her. 
He was acquainted with her long ago, and she told him where 
to go in the beginning. And so they two work on together : 
he goes late at night and on Sundays down into the streets, 
and she goes in the day-time. He is not a minister, and does 
not talk in a preaching way ; yet, when he prays with me, he 
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uses a child’s words, and talks to God as if he knew God was 
sorry that I had done wrong, and still was my own Father, — 
so that the hardness is all gone from my heart. 

How differently | feel now from what I did when I began 
to write in this book! Then I had just come here, and I 
thought every one would look upon me with dislike or curi- 
osity ; and it made me angry, and | wanted to prove that I 
was not the most wicked person that had ever lived. I am very, 
very sad, but thankful that I am to live on forever; for I 
mean to try till 1 am good, It may not be any easier in 
another world, but I have all eternity in which totry. Thank 
God for that, too; and, thank Him, it is the last... . 





MY MOTHER. 


BY R. F. FULLER. 


NINE years have passed — how swift they glide ! — 
Since that sweet Sabbath morn, 

My mother! when, they say, you “ died,” — 
A better word were “born.” 


So good a life can have no death: 
A soul may change its skies ; 

But, in the dying day of faith, 
We see a sunset rise. 


Her life was pleasant as a flower ; 
And death was quite as sweet 

As morning-glories in the hour 
When earth and heaven meet. 


And she may still a radiance shed 
To this world from the other: 

Of me it never may be said, 
“He has no more a mother.” 


THERE are some souls which, like the priests of the old law, live only 
on the sacrifices which they offer up. 
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ON SCIENCE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 


As to spirit, and its laws and likelihoods, a man is prepared 
for judging by zoology, chemistry, and star-gazing, no better 
at all than he would be by accuracy as to the Greek particle, 
or by a good instinct for Hebrew roots. Every man to his 
trade. Ne sutor ultra crepidam! We will listen réspectfully 
to the man of science for what he has to say as to the opera- 
tions and limitations of the laws of nature, within that circle 
_ of the sphere of nature, which has. been. explored ; but when 
he would dogmatize on the supernatural, — when he would arro- 
gate the right to deny the possibility of effects, which claim to 
originate with a cause outside of what himself he calls the 
bounds of nature, — then we would remind him, that he ought 
to keep within his jurisdiction, and not pronounce on matters 
altogether foreign to him, and which, perhaps, belong to the 
province of another man. But, the higher the order of mind 
which they are of, the further are scientific men from the dan- 
ger of falling into a mistake like that. Many trades and pro- 
fessions have diseases peculiar to them. For the painter there 
is colic, for the clergyman, sore throat ; for the workers in fine 
steel, consumption ; and for the shoemaker, hepatitis. And in 
the middle ages, physicians used to be suspected of the morbus 
medicorum,—a peculiar tendency to unbelief, —as the result 
of their special studies. And indeed from a special study of 
the laws of nature, there is of course the danger of making 
too much of them ; an undue tendency towards judging other 
things by analogy with them; an inclination to deny mir- 
acles merely because of their not being uniform with common 
life and surrounding nature. 

There have been persons, who have accepted some of _ 
the miracles, and denied others, by a curious eclecticism 
resulting from their special studies or individual characters. 
One theologian has thought. that there may have been some 
misunderstanding as to the cure of diseases by the laying-on 
of hands ; while he had no doubt at all about the miraculous 
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draught of fishes. And another has believed implicitly in the 
miraculous multiplication of the twelve loaves and a few 
fishes, because of there having been three thousand fainting 
persons to be fed; while he has confessed himself doubtful 
about the first miracle at Cana in Galilee, because of its hav- 
ing turned water into wine at a festival. And a third has 
accepted all the miracles of the Gospels but one, but has 
doubted that one, because what useful purpose was to be 
answered by the withering of the fig-tree was not apparent to 
him. And there have been those, who have been unable to 
believe in miracles affecting matter, but who have been enthu- 
siastic believers in prophecy and in the spiritual miracle of our 
Lord’s character. But of judgments on this subject, affected 
by personal peculiarities, perhaps the most curious is that of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who prayed to God for a sign, 
which he believed was given him, spiritually, to direct him as 
to publishing a volume in which he impugned the possibility 
of certain miracles recorded in the Scriptures. 

By a man of the same order of mind, perhaps, with Lord 
Herbert, though perhaps more ingenious, a theory was in- 
vented eighty years ago, and which is still advocated, for 
maintaining the reality of miracle concurrently with the un- 
changeableness of the Order of Nature. Thus it is said that 
miracles were inserted in nature at the creation, to be devel- 
oped in order, in its course, just as there is a striking of the 
clock at certain points fore-ordained by the maker. On this 
theory, Christ, by a prophetic impulse, called into the tomb to 
Lazarus to come forth, just at the moment when he was 
already waking up from death by a fore-ordained irregularity, 
inserted in the Order of Nature. Curious believing this is, 
even though according to the order of nature! Predisposi- 
tions of thought, caused by peculiar studies, very easily be- 
come prejudices; and they are none the less bigoted and 
blinding, if they result from science. ace 

This is a common argument. God made the world per- 
fect ; and if it be perfect, its laws must be unalterable ; and, 
if its laws are unalterable, they have therefore never been sus- 
pended ; and, if they have never been suspended, then there 
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has never been a miracle. But now this is absurd, even in 
its own way of reasoning. For, indeed, the more absolutely 
perfect the world is reckoned, precisely the more significant 
does any variation become in the uniform working of its laws. 

But probably a miracle is never a suspension of the laws 
of nature. The Scriptures do not so define it. And indeed 
about the laws of nature they never say anything at all. And 
it is very likely, that what in our blindness we should call a 
suspension of the laws of nature, or a momentary stoppage 
of nature’s clockwork, is really more than that, — is, indeed, 
matter pliant to spirit; and has occasionally been something 
more important still than that, — been really the finger of God 


- in the laws of nature, pointing them to a special purpose of 


his own; been, indeed, the showing from heaven of a sign 
and wonder. 

It is true, that from studying the laws of matter, a man 
may be indisposed to believing in spirit. Not, however, that 
the laws of nature have anything to suggest against the exis- 
tence of spirit; for they have not. But it is an effect of our 
human weakness, that if habitually we look intently in one 
direction, we find ourselves disinclined from the opposite. 
And so it may sometimes be, that the farther a man sees into 
nature, the blinder he may grow to what is above it, — the 
supernatural. But Bacon and Newton were not sceptical of 
miracles. Philosophers such as these have eyes not merely 
for details, but for the universe as a whole. They are more 
than the owners of lamps to grope with : for themselves, they 
are illuminated from within ; and under their analyzing eyes 
even solid matter itself seems but like the mist which just 
holds the beauty of the rainbow; while to them the laws of 
nature are not mere enactments, but are qualities of that 
creative power which is everywhere present, and which every- 
where is undivided and uncompounded, — simple in essence but 
various in manifestation ; a power which is attraction and 
repulsion, both in one, and life and death on the same im- 
pulse. 

The truths, which flash like lightning in the soul of the 
prophet, are not without corroboration from the long processes 
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by which philosophy investigates. And when he attends rev- 
erently to the experiments of science, often the true philosopher 
testifies that to his feeling there are reported, not only forces 
pervading matter, but also from outside of nature and above 
it, —from the place of spirit, the living eye and the working 
will, and the existence incorruptible, from which those forces 
begin. é 

In the long, early morning of creation, after the world had 
been without form and void, everything everywhere was a 
miracle, — the first fern, however it may have been produced, 
with its leaves heavy with moisture and sparkling in the sun ; 
the first oak, long afterwards, in an atmosphere grown cooler 
and dryer; the last ichthyosaurus, as it died of an altered 
world ; the first horse, proud of his speed on the green turf; 
the lion, as he first roared after his prey, by an instinct 
which had not yet learned its own meaning ; and the lark, 
as it first went up into the sky, and filled the air with its song. 
And so, by the true philosopher remembering this, miracles 
are not thought of as being antecedently impossible. Nor to 
him, either, is it an impossible thing, that a disembodied spirit 
should be able to act on matter, move a table, throw stones, 
make noises ; forhe remembers that there is no real knowledge 
of the manner, by which even the living man has his limbs 
actuated by his spirit. A belief in the possibility of miracles 
is not, then, barred by science. 

That God, as being perfect, must have made a world perfect 
in itself, and with perfect laws, and therefore with laws which 
never can need to be meddled with, is the great argument 
against the possibility of miracles. It is of the same kind 
with that, which the heathen Celsus urged against the proba- 
bility of redemption through Christ, which indeed was a mir- 
acle at the beginning, — “ That God has made his work perfect 
once for all, and does not need, like a man, to mend it after- 
wards.” But perhaps it is exactly because God is not like a 
man, that he does not make his work perfect once for all, is 
not obliged to complete it absolutely and at once, and to get 
it off hishands. Perhaps the world is perfect, not in time, but 
in eternity. It was not absolutely perfect when it was merely 
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crept upon by the Saurians, nor was it perfect as surveyed by 
the chi:dlike eyes of Adam ; noris it perfect now, —a creature, 
as it were, groaning and travailing in pain along with man, as 
St. Paul would say. But perhaps it is really perfect only as 
it looks to the angels, —only as seen from the beginning all ° 
through to the end ; its uses all plain, and its susceptibilities 
of divine agency all manifest, whether for uniform law, or for 
signs and wonders from heaven ; whether as a school for the 
education of the human intellect, or as a land, where what is 
natural, at first, grows to be spiritual, and where man arrives 
at and tastes of the powers of the world to come. 

Also, there is no analogy between God and man as to their 
works, whence to argue against miracles. Man of himself and 
by himself can do nothing whatever, absolutely nothing, 
whether perfect or imperfect. For he cannot stir himself, can- 
not even lift his hand, but by the help of powers, about which 
he knows almost nothing whatever, — vital force, the will, the 
contractility of the muscles. Also, when it is to be rea- 
soned from, the word “perfect” means finished, done with. 
Now, this is a very good word, for the good work of a mortal. 
But it would seem that sometimes the work of God, who is a 
spirit, eternal, immortal, might rather be expected to be per- 
fect, by being in a way comparatively imperfect ; that is, by 
being filled with a spirit of growth, and, therefore, of improv- 
ing change, and by continuing forever in connection with 
that sustaining power through which things change “from 
glory to glory.” For the children of the Highest then, as 
growing more and more receptive, it might be expected that 
there should be “ times of refreshing ” to come “ from the pres- 
ence of the Lord;” that it should be in the order of Provi- 
dence to “put a new spirit within” men from time to time, 
and subserving the same purpose as creation itself, to “show 
wonders in the heavens and in the earth.” 

And now these wonders do not derogate from the won- 
drousness of the universe, but really they enhance it. For, 
as a fact, would the laws of nature be less reliable for a phi- 
losopher, because of his believing in the possibility of excep- 
tional occurrences like miracles? And the answer is, No; 
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emphatically, No. Sir Isaac Newton was not a matter-of- 
course Christian ; indeed, he was a Christian scholar. But, 
from believing in miracles, he does not appear to have been 
weakened or confused as a believer in the Order of Nature. 
And actually it was by him that the law of gravitation was 
discovered. It is a legal maxim, that “exceptions prove the 
rule ;” and some day or other it will commonly be held, that, 
by their nature and manner, miracles make more plain the 
very laws against which they would seem to except. 

A perfect God can only have made a world perfect, of its 
kind ; and a perfect world must be made of perfect laws ; and 
perfect laws can never need to be suspended or supplemented ; 
and so is there no possible room in nature for a miracle. It 
is ludicrous, how this argument has been iterated and re- 
iterated, as though logic were just as good against facts as 
against doctrines. In the last century, by men of science and 
others who never saw one fall, it was proved to a demonstra- 
tion that meteoric stones were vulgar errors. To-day, how- 
ever, science is sublimely persuaded of them, notwithstanding 
their having once been natural impossibilities. And hereafter 
miracles will be believed, for reasons of various kinds, and for 
twenty thousand analogies, by the successors of the very men 
who to-day argue that there is logically no room for a miracle 
in all the world. 

The perfect world of a perfect maker excludes miracles! 
But now, perhaps, the world is not as perfect as it seems, or 
as some people fancy themselves bound to affirm it. Perhaps, 
too, it is absolutely perfect only in logic. And perhaps in this 
case, as is often done, the form of logic has been borrowed by 
arrant nonsense. 

A perfect world, in perfect order from the beginning, and 
that will keep perfect to the end; and which, therefore, will 
admit of nothing new in it, not a single miracle, — why, what 
an assumption this is! For, when the argument takes this 
turn, there are some questions to be asked. What is this 
world? What is perfect order? Whereabouts, even, is this 
world we talk about? Whereabouts is it in those fields of 
space, which are crossed one way and another, and up and 
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down, by those infinite lines, measured by which from here to 
the sun is as nothing, and in the course of which earth and 
suns and planetary systems are passed by like moths ona 
sunbeam? The perfect Order of Nature pleaded against the 
possibility of a miracle ; while nobody knows, or is ever likely 
to know, in the full sense, what that order is! Perhaps, after 
all, miracles were in order always —in perfect order — in the 
order of the universe ; as of course they must have been. _ Per- 
fect order may be one thing, as viewed in the system of the uni- 
verse ; and may be the same thing, with a difference apparent 
or real, as discernible in some little dim corner in creation, or 
as manifested in a load of matter whirling’ on its way,—a 
quaking earth with a magnetic affinity for the north pole, and 
with other affinities quite as important as that, perhaps, 
although at present quite unsuspected. 

Miracles, or many things in the Bible which commonly are 
so denominated, may be exceptions to what are called the 
laws of nature, as at present understood by the best student ; 
but, as witnessed by a seraph, they may have been but the 
effect of laws more in number than we know of, and some of 
which acted marvellously, by being in connection with a mind 
as peculiarly organized as a prophet’s is, at a moment of faith 
in the head of the universe, as almighty and good. Some 
other miracles may have been momentary effects from this 
cause,—“ There is a spiritual body.” Every mortal is both 
body and spirit ; or, as it would be better to say, he is and has 
what St. Paul means when he says, “ There is a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body.” By death, the natural body is 
loosened from the spiritual body, and drops and begins to de- 
cay, like an old cloak ; while the spiritual body has its senses 
slowly open to the world, in which it finds itself. But, even 
while cased in flesh, it is possible that some of the faculties 
of the spiritual body, either by accident or by the grace of 
God, may be so quickened as to act independently of the flesh. 
The eye, with which I am to see hereafter, might be opened 
for a moment, so as that I should get a glimpse of spiritual 
marvels ; and that opening of my eye would be a miracle, like 
what happened when the prophet Elisha, with his servant, 
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was beleagured by the army of Syrians. “And Elisha 
prayed, and said, Lord, I pray thee open his eyes, that he may 
see. And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man, and 
he saw; and, behold, the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha.” And in the same man- 
ner might the dormant ear also of my spiritual body be mo- 
mentarily quickened, so as to catch just a word or two, a 
sound, an alarm, amessage, from the spiritual world ; which 
indeed is intimately near, and yet also infinitely far off. And_ 
this would be a miracle, like what Paul experienced at his con- 
version. Also, if by some chance, through some inward pre- 
disposition, a man should catch a breath from the air of that 
world, where the Great First Cause is first felt, where spirits 
are made messengers, and where ministration looks like 
flaming fire, the effect on him would be a miracle like what 
the last words of David tell of, —“The spirit of the Lord 
spake by me, and his word was in my tongue.” These illus- 
trations may be enough for hinting, that there is a philosophy 
of religion, in which faith and science are to be reconciled, 
and in which the natural and the supernatural may be of one 
accord. But let now one other illustration be taken. It is 
conceivable, what in many ages has been generally believed, 
under the best philosophy of the time, that between us and 
God, neighbors of ours almost, far below the region of seraphs, 
not nearly as high up as where angels, with their archangels, 
congregate, and indeed near upon and sometimes fairly with- 
inside of the realm of nature, are beings who could, for mo- 
mentary effect, and as though from a long distance, play upon 
the laws of nature, so as to work what Hugh Farmer and 
Baden Powell would even call miracles, as being in their esti- 
mation acts suspending the laws of nature. Philosophy had 

very close blinders on, when it decided with Farmer, that for 
the elevation of a man in the air, without human assistance, 

there must be a suspension of the laws of nature. A law of 
nature suspended for that! It was no more necessary for 
that, than it is for a man’s lifting his hand in the air. Some- 
thing additional to the laws of nature, as catalogued by 
philosophers, may have been necessary,— some occult law 
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it may be, in unusual strength, or perhaps an agent from 
a foreign world. But a suspension of the law of gravitation, 
it certainly is not necessary to suppose. As Jesus with the 
law of Moses, so miracles with the laws of nature, do not 
destroy, but fulfil. 

Also, in view of an argument, it is always to be remembered 
that the phrase “laws* of nature” is a figure of speech, good 
enough for ordinary purposes, but liable to be deceptive at a 
critical point. Law is what has been written for the purpose 
of being read; and also it is what has been written for the 
purpose of being read, on the supposition of there being a joint 


_ understanding between the writer and the reader. That is 


law ; and it is because of that sense of the word “law,” that 
the phrase “laws of nature” is used against miracles. But 
now has ever the God of nature been pledged to any text- 
book of natural philosophy, so as that Science, or any son of 
hers, should be able to say, “ Because of this book of mine I 
know all about God, as to what either he will do or he can 
allow in this earth”? 

Also, it is of the nature of “law,” in its primitive meaning, 
that it should need and from time to time should admit of 
adaptation, or of amendment by interpretation. But that 
exactly is what is forgotten when the majesty of the word 
“law” is adduced in a controversy on the subject of miracles. 
And thus it is that against the possibility of miracles, a 
phrase of fallible origin is urged as an infallible argument. 

Laws of nature working together, and yet distinguishable 
from one another, like powers harnessed in machinery, — of 
the onguing of nature, this may be a good definition for most 
purposes ; but when by this definition it is proposed to falsify 
the truthfulness of our Lord Jesus Christ, as to his miracles, 
then, in the sense intended and for the purpose in view, let it 
never be forgotten that really there are no laws of nature, and 
never were any. Men talk of forces centripetal and centrifugal, 
and as though one might have been enacted first, and then 
the other: but the truth probably is, that the two are but 
diverse manifestations of a common cause; or, rather, that 
the two are one, while seeming diverse. Also this common 
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cause seems to man like two different forces or laws, only 
because of the peculiar and limited manner in which he appre- 
hends. What poor creatures really men are, as they look 
about them, with no very wide or keen gaze, as even tele- 
scopes and microscopes might remind them! For with far 
better instruments than have ever yet been made, and with 
better eyes than children have ever yet been born with, what 
marvels might not men see, to their amazement! And yet 
these men, or some of them; dwellers, too, in-a little earth 
surrounded by infinity ; born also in time as they know they 
are, yet having also some sense of eternity ; these men of a 
day, and creatures of God,— Feuerbach, the German, and 
Strauss, a German too,and Renan of France, and Buckle, who 
was English, with others like-minded, too numerous to count, 
— these all have proclaimed aloud, that, because of what they 
know, there cannot have been anywhere, at any time, anything 
but what they might have expected, and precisely that there 
never has been a miracle. But for all that, and in spite of 
their logic, “the Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that 
they are vain.” This sentiment a Psalmist uttered once 
among the Hebrews, and long afterwards it was quoted by 
Paul in a letter to Corinth; but it was never more pertinent 
than it is to-day. Arago said that outside of mathematics the 
word “impossible” for anything was rash. Perhaps he said it 
out of what may be called the common sense of science ; which 
common sense, however, is as rare in connection with science 
as with anything else. Or it may be that he said it, because 
of his having studied the case of Angelique Cottin, a girl who 
was attended by some curious phenomena. But any way, he 
was very unlike Faraday and some others. “Possible and 
impossible pronounced upon by the last edition published of 
the laws of nature!” This is what is continually being pro- 
claimed by one man and another. It would make people all 
laugh or else pity, but for the spirit of the age; for, indeed, 
we are all of us much inclined to the same thing. But no 
matter for these philosophers and their followers, as to who 
they are or where, —the wise men. For certainly somewhere 
there is wisdom higher than their wisdom, and from the 
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height of which this self-complacency must be something very 
curious to witness. But, above and beyond all, there is the 
truth of the text that “ The Lord knoweth the thoughts of the 
wise, that they are vain.” 

Laws of Nature arrayed against miracles! For an argu- 
ment in that direction, there are no such things as laws of 
nature. Or if the phrase “laws of nature” should be allowed 
to stand on being made right by accompanying explanation, 
it would be found then to be the same thing as the spirit of 
God, which, like “the wind, bloweth where it listeth,” and not 
merely for human creatures on their way from the cradle to 
the grave, but for worlds, also, while slowly growing into form, 
and while lengthening out, with change and time, the fulfil- 
ment of their respective purposes. It is that spirit, which is 
the transient life of the butterfly, and the inspiration which 
“giveth man understanding ;” that spirit, which holds the 
earth to its time and place, and which yet also strives with 
men through the conscience ; that spirit which is the life of 
all lives, from the worm to the seraph, and of which the Spirit 
of Nature, as it is called, is but one of many manifestations. 

On arriving at the point of view which we have now 
reached, there have been persons who have felt the atmos- 
phere about them grow more favorable to faith, and who have 
exclaimed, “ Now I hear them more plainly — those witnesses 
of old, chosen beforehand. Now I am less at variance with 
some of the possibilities of faith, Now some things which 
were hard to be understood are easier. O holy prophets and 
apostles! forgive me, in these times when the pathway of 
thought goes winding about, if I have sometimes, with turn- 
ing, heard you but indistinctly, and fancied that the fault was 
all with you.” 

But there are others, to whom all this would be quite unintel- 
ligible, and who simply iterate and reiterate words outside of 
the circle of which they cannot see. And now for them, 
also, let us see if there be anything more to be said, which 
may avail. It is an eclipse of faith for us all at present: and 
things which were simple enough formerly, in the broad 
daylight, now look strangely; and what once would have 
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been comparatively of little significance, may now be a great 
help. e 
And now let us hear again exactly what Strauss would say. 
And he says, very emphatically, “ There is no right conception 
of what history is, apart from a conviction that the chain of 
endless causation can never be broken, and that a miracle is 
an impossibility.” But how then has it been with almost 
every historian, of every age, before David Hume? How was 
it with Josephus, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarch, Tacitus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Pausanias the 
Topographer, and their company all? According to that 
little formula by Strauss, they would all be disqualified. Surely, 
surely, by attempting to prove too much, Professor David F. 
Strauss has disproved his own position. He is famous for his 
work on the four Gospels, in which he laboriously eliminated 
every miracle from the life of Jesus. It.was after the publica- 
tion of this work, that there was offered to him the Professor- 
ship of Theology in the University of Zurich, and which he 
would have accepted, but for an insurrection of the people of 
the city. The end of the matter was a letter in which he 
stated his opinions, and in reference to which it may be said, 
that he perhaps had more faith even in denying than possibly 
some others had even in the heat. of dogmatizing, and that 
not improbably Jesus Christ would sooner accept even his 
unbelief than the unmitigated virtues of some of his oppo- 
nents. But still, in his attempt to go to Zurich as Professor 
of Theology, he was in the curious position of proposing to 
lecture on Christianity without believing in a single miracle ; 
and of attempting it, too, by the help of historians, not one of 
whom, as he thought, had any right conception of history. 
Alas, alas! but so it is, that every step forward costs a hun- 
dred failures first ; and it is with tears and misery on the road 
to knowledge, that the flints of difficulty are worn smooth for 
the multitude behind. 

There has lately been published a volume entitled “Christ 
the Spirit.” It is the serious work of a devout mind strug- 
gling with theological difficulty. Says the author, E. A. 
Hitchcock, in regard to the Scriptures, “If, therefore, we 
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accept these miracles as historical realities, we must refuse 
the idea of law, and must admit that there is no truth in the 
doctrine which affirms *an order in the course of nature.” 
Perhaps the force of this opinion may have been anticipated, 
and even perhaps prevented, by some previous remarks. 
Also it is said, that, if those miracles are to be believed in, 
there is no such thing possible as science. But that would 
not appear to have been the judgment of Newton, the man 
of all men best fitted to judge. And further it is added, that, 
if those miracles are to be believed in, then reasonably 
Grecian mythology must be believed. Grecian mythology 
might, for that reason, claim to be examined ; but not necessa- 
rily claim, therefore, to be believed. And also it is not the- 
ology, but sciolism, which would wish to argue Christianity in 
ignorance of the philosophy and religion of Greece. Light, 
and still more and more light, let us have, wherever we may 
be, and even though it should fall on our Bibles, through some 
crevice in the wall of a Grecian temple. 

And now who offers himself next as a witness on this sub- 
ject? It is Henry T. Buckle, who would tell us, out of his 
“ History of Free Thought,” that there is little reason to hope 
for the enlargement of the ground of the evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion ; that the materials already exist from 
which thoughtful students must make up their minds finally 
on the questions at issue; that already men are taking up 
their places, in hostile array, on subjects where no further 
evidence can be offered, and where there is little reason to 
hope for the alteration of the state of parties to the end of 
time ; that, as regards Christianity, there never has been an 
age so hostile to it as the present, and never an age, either, 
so much actuated by it. Nothing more to be expected on the 
greatest possible subject of thought! Why, what advanced 
times we live in! and without our knowing of it, some of us. 
The field is cleared by scientific method, and there is no 
chance of anything to the end of time! This may be true for 
a near-sighted thinker, but hardly for any one else. Are 
there, then, experts who can look through the universe as 
though it were machinery? — Electricity, magnetism, and odic 
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force, with which man has affinities, and by which indeed, 
apparently, he has all manner of possible connections, — have 
these all been thoroughly explored? And is it so absolutely 
nothing, as not to be worthy of mention, — the chance of there 
being a Master for the great Machine, with a will of his own ; 
the possibility of there being a Father in heaven with children 
on this earth? Man proposes, but God disposes. That is a 
French proverb, and every now and then there is a wonderful 
point to it. 

And now next, let what Baden Powell would say be con- 
sidered. Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, and a 
clergyman, —he is of opinion that it would be a great good 
done, if Christianity could be relieved of its responsibility for 
miracles. Prophecy, however, and some other spiritual mar- 
vels, he thinks may rationally be connected with Christianity. 
This, however, Renan would not agree to; for he holds that 
miracles are no more possible or credible for the souls than 
for the bodies of men. However, Baden Powell is certain 
that the Order of Nature is the first thing, and everything for 
belief; and then he argues, very properly, for patience with 
untoward facts, as likely, some time or other, to get subordi- 
nated. He has heard, however, of apparently marvelous 
occurrences, “such as implied a subversion of gravitation, or 
of the constitution of matter; descriptions inconceivable to 
those impressed with the truth of the great first principle of 
all induction,— the invariable constancy of the order of 
nature.” But then, as about a thing, with which he could 
have no patience, nor his system either, he cries out that he 
has “heard it positively affirmed by veracious, educated, and 
well-informed persons, in perfect good faith, that a solid ma- 
hogany table has been seen to rise from the ground and its 
surface to move in waves.” For that, of course, was a thing 
for which, in his philosophy, there was no hope of a place, 
any more than for the miracles which he wished Christianity 
could be freed from. Order of Nature! always only the 
Order of Nature —as though there were no such thing con- 
ceivable as the Order of the Universe. And yet, by way of 
analogy with his special studies, it would seem as though he 
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might have been impressed with it. For problems which are 
utterly insoluble by arithmetic, and which are outside of its 
range, are the objects and beauties of algebra, which is a 
diviner arithmetic, with wonder-working laws. 

And now, on this subject of the Order of Nature, has 
Baden Powell ever been answered? A table rising in the 
air, if such a thing might be, would be a sufficient answer for 
his style of scepticism, according to his own words, appar- 
ently. But, apart from that, has any answer been made, by 
which to justify a belief in the miracles of Christianity, against 
the Oxford professor with his grand argument against it? 
And now, in the sequence of thought, appears James A. 
Froude, also of Oxford, and late Fellow of Exeter College. 
And in a recent publication, in a passage which specially 
refers to the volume of “Essays and Reviews,” of all the 
authors of which Baden Powell was the most notable, J. A. 
Froude says, that against that style of thought there has 
nothing been adduced, but “the professional commonplaces of 
the members of a close guild, men holding high office in the 
Church, or expecting to hold high office there.” Professional 
commonplaces! Many others besides Froude have found 
them such, and have thought them to be insufficient answers 
for the new scepticism. But now, like Baden Powell, J. A. 
Froude, by implication at least, distinctly acknowledges that 
the miracles of the Scriptures would be credible if some of 
the phenomena of Spiritualism should be realities. To these 
things his attention had been drawn ; and to his knowledge, he 
says, they have been vouched for by persons who would be 
good witnesses on a criminal trial. But yet he says, “Our 
experience of the regularity of Nature on one side is so uni- 
form, and our experience of the capacities of human folly on 
the other is so large, that, when people tell us these wonderful 
stories, most of us are content to smile: we do not care so 
much as to turn out of our way to examine them. The Bible 
is equally a record of miracles.” The Bible! But, indeed, of 
what use is it to mind anything which he may say about the 
miracles of the Bible, when, according to his own showing, 
he would not even go out of his way to see whether they 
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might not be true? For things which to his mind — whether 
rightly or wrongly is no matter — things which to his mind 
were of a piece with the miracles of the Bible, he would not 
even turn out of his way to examine. But against a belief in 
miracles, he urges not only that they are impossible, but that 
“The miracles of St. Teresa and of St. Francis of Assisi are 
as well established as those of the New Testament.” And 
now, even if this should be so, what then? Are we for that 
to forego our belief in the miracles of the Bible? No: quite 
otherwise. And, if there be anything to be learned from 
Assisi, so much the better. 

Next in order of time, with an argument upon this subject, 
appears Dr. Louis Buchner, with his volume on “ Force and 
Matter.” Says this author, “We should only waste words in 
our endeavor to prove the natural impossibility of a miracle. 
No educated, much less a scientific person, who is convinced 
of the immutable order of things, can nowadays believe in 
miracles. We find it rather wonderful that so clear and acute 
a thinker as Ludwig Feuerbach should have expended so 
much logic in refuting the Christian miracles. What founder 
of any religion did not deem it necessary, in order to intro- 
duce himself to the world, to perform miracles? The miracle- 
~ seeker sees them daily and hourly. Do not the table-spirits 
belong to the order of miracles? All such miracles are equal 
in the eye of science: they are the result of a diseased fancy.” 
These are the words of a man very clear in his mind ; though 
his mind is not of the same order with Plato’s, certainly. 
“Do not the table-spirits belong to the order of miracles ?” 
Dr. Buchner himself would seem to think so, by the way in 
which he asks the question. Baden Powell too, no doubt, 
would have agreed with him; and so also would Froude, the 
historian. But Buchner has one other word for us. “Even 
to this day, there is no deficiency of miracles and powerful 
spirits among savage and ignorant tribes.” Are we, then, to 
be frightened from believing in miracles, because, if there are 
any at all, there are some also among savages? Just as well 
might Dr. Buchner expect a Christian to be ashamed of the 
sun because the red Indian hunts in the light of it. “ Mir- 
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acles and powerful spirits among savage and ignorant tribes !” 
Well, the better we know about that thing, the wiser we shall 
be, and the better it will be for our theology; and it is not 
everybody who is afraid of learning. 

Baden Powell, James A. Froude, Dr. Buchner, and with 
these might be joined one or two other leaders in the argu- 
ment against the credibility of miracles,— these would all 
apparently be ready to test the reality of the miracles of the 
Bible by the phenomena of Spiritualism, or perhaps more 
definitely by the reality of the raps, which are called spirit- 
rappings. In some sense, they may even be said to dare the 
experiment ; and by many high authorities of the Catholic 
. Church, from early down to more modern times, it would have 
been deemed a simple and very cheap way of settling such a 
controversy, — not because the thing exactly which is called 
spirit-rapping had ever been known to them, but because of 
its being of a piece with many possibilities, which the Catholic 
Church has always maintained, and faith in which has been a 
large part of that Church’s vitality. The early Fathers of the 
Church did not think it to be derogatory to their charge as 
Christian chiefs even, to show Pagans how to draw an inference 
from their own Pagan prodigies ; and it would not have seemed 
a discredit to philosophy, but a sacred duty and a chance to 
catch at, if to Henry More and Richard Baxter the opportu- 
nity had been offered of arguing from spirit-raps to the truth 
of the Scriptures, as is abundantly evident from their many 
works respectively. It would have been an argument, to the 
nature of which Ralph Cudworth would have assented, and 
for which at once he would have found a place in the “ Intellec- 
tual System of the Universe.” And Jeremy Taylor, with eyes 
glancing from high to low, and from unearthly depths to 
prophetic heights, and with a power of vision for following 
the strange lines of similitude which permeate creation, and 
which make it continually in one quarter or another glitter 
and flash with the light of unexpected analogies ; Jeremy 
Taylor —but indeed, as sanctions for the purpose in view, it is 
superfluous to name names beyond Cudworth and More and 
Baxter, for probably with them would have assented nearly all 
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the great men, who were eminent in theology,in the days 
when theology itself waseminent. But now, before attending 
to an incident of yesterday, let Kenelm H. Digby tell us of 
what Marsilio Ficino said to Lorenzo de Medici on the subject 
of the Christian religion: “I certainly think, thet, to us unde- 
serving, certain miraculous signs have been divinely given. 
But all things are not shown to all: many also are not written 
down, or, if written, are not credited, in consequence of some 
wicked and detestable men imitating miracles. I have heard 
of some miracles in our own time, and in our city of Florence, 
which are to be believed. Do not be surprised, my Lorenzo, 
that Marsilius Ficinus, studious of philosophy, should introduce 
miracles ; for the things of which we write are true, and it is 
the duty of a philosopher to confirm everything by its own 
proper kind of argument.” 

A short time since in London, one evening, a gentleman 
enumerated jocularly what he thought were Yankee notions, 
and he named spirit-rappings. The speaker was a distin- 
guished man of science, and religiously a man after the man- 
ner of Baden Powell, with a truly Christian heart, but on the 
subject of miracles having perhaps the eyes of his under- 
standing somewhat “ dazed with excess of light” from the sun 
of science. Suddenly he was accosted by a stranger present, 
who said, “I am a denizen of that New World; and it is said 
that in some places there, with walking briskly over the floor 
at certain times, a man emits sparks from his fingers, with 
which even gas can be lighted. What would you say to that?” 
It was replied, “ Nonsense! it is impossible.” Then said the 
American, “It was because I expected that answer, that I 
asked you the question. In a scientific circle, I once knew 
twenty-eight persons out of thirty assent to that same opinion 
which you have now expressed ; but there is not one of them 
to-day that would. In New York certainly, and in Boston, 
and perhaps all over America, on a frosty night, in a house 
warmed by such means as they have there in the better class 
of houses, a person can ‘hardly walk briskly over the carpet 
and approach his finger at the knuckles quickly to any metallic 
object, but it will give off a blue detonating spark. And now, 
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by experience as common almost as that of those electric 
sparks, I tell you that what are called spirit-rappings are true ; 
or, rather, that those rappings are real which are called spirit- 
ual. And now | will ask you in all honesty and fair dealing 
to answer me as you would in your place in the Royal Society. 
Supposing that you heard on a table raps, the origin of which 
you could not possibly connect with cheating, nor yet with 
science, as it is understood to-day ; and supposing, too, that 
these raps evinced as much intelligence as a boy of five years 
old, — what now would you think?” Said the man of science, 
thoughtfully, and after a long pause, “I should say, that, to my 
present belief, it was the greatest thing which had happened 
since the creation of the world.” To this the American 
rejoined, “ Those raps are of far less peculiarity as to signifi- 
cance than you think. But, like many other persons in pur- 
suit of a special business, you have got lodged in a mere corner 
of the broad field of knowledge, and where you are capable 
of being astonished by what would be no absolute novelty to 
the Esquimaux or to the Maoris of New Zealand.” 

What is called “rappings” is the most common of all the 
Spiritualistic manifestations, and for the purpose for which the 
thing is referred to in the preceding anecdote, it would no 
doubt have been agreed to by Baden Powell and his fellow- 
philosophers, as being a sufficient test. But also for that 
thing precisely which he mentions, of the rising of the table 
from the floor, there is abundant evidence, and some of which 
is of the very best kind. Buchner says that because of the 
laws of nature “ there exist no supersensual and supernatural 
things and capacities, and they never can exist ;” and so he 
denies at once table-spirits and all other spirits and also the 
possibility of Revelation: but luckily he does also, with other 
things, deny that any one can read an opaque sealed letter, or 
guess the thoughts of another. For, besides being mesmeric 
experiences, these things are Spiritual phenomena connected 
with the rappings, of the certainty of which whole armies of 
witnesses could testify. 

That these rappings do really exist, and that they are as 
real as gravitation or as’ thunder and lightning, may now be 
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fairly and properly assumed ; since about them it is no longer 
a question of the value of testimony. For persons open to 
evidence on the subject, one hundredth part of the testimony 
which now exists would be enough ; and, for those who cannot 
believe the present evidence on the matter, a thousand times 
more evidence ought to be insufficient, and probably would be. 
Whatever it may be, whether good or bad, the thing is real. 
Multitudes may have had no opportunity of personally know- 
ing about it ; and many persons may think, very properly, that 
they would themselves be none the wiser for meddling with 
it: but still it may now reasonably be assumed as a fact. As 
a matter of evidence, the thing is not as it was twenty years 
ago, when it was first known of by rumors from Rochester ; 
nor as it was ten years ago; nor even as it was five years 
since. And science and people who believe by its permission, 
may as well accept the fact to-day, as wait fifty years. For if 
those rappings should stop to-morrow, as suddenly as they 
began, which not improbably some day they will, yet certainly 
in the next century, they would be believed in as having been 
real, because of the testimony and literature and wide belief 
existing to-day on the subject. 

But perhaps it may be said that mere unaccountable rap- 
pings, even though somewhat intelligent, are no great matter. 
And they are not any great thing for a child learning the 
alphabet, it is true; but they become of infinite importance, 
when, by dominant science, they are pronounced to be impos- 
sible. A scientific impossibility proved to be true, is a won- 
derful thing ; and so wonderful that under no magnifying glass 
can it be made to seem too wonderful. But still more; it is a 
wonderful thing with all manner of wonders behind it, 
possibly. 

And it may be asked whether it is good or devilish. For 
our argument, that does not matter. And besides, that ques- 
tion implies what has not been at all assumed, that the rap- 
pings are connected with the spiritual world. But, with a view 
to the next question, let it be allowed that they are so con- 
nected. And now perhaps it is asked whether they are 
Christian or Mohammedan ; and the answer is, that they are 
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both, just as talking is. They are a way of conversing with 
spirits, who may be good or bad, wise or silly, and in connec- 
tion with which, a man may have some such experience as 
though in his native town, after a long absence, he should go 
into a crowded hall, and from a gallery, in the dark, talk with 
voices down below. 

But an argument on Spiritualism started from “the rap- 
pings ” would be about the same as though, because of having 
learned the first letter of the alphabet, a man should think to 
read Hebrew, and want to argue: the value of the Mazoretic 
points, or the nature of prophecy, or the comparative antiquity 
respectively of the various parts of the Book of Genesis. 
Spiritualism, as it is called, is a field as broad nearly as the 
presence of the human race, and as long almost as the ages 
themselves have been. It illustrates the pneumatology of the 
Scriptures ; it is a key to the innermost rooms of the temples 
of Greece ; and it avails for the better understanding of Plato. 
It solves enigmas as to Mahomet, and it accounts for the 
career of Joan Darc. It is the light, by which in these days 
to read intelligently the history of Salem witchcraft, the 
Journal of George Fox, and the account of Edward Irving 
and the unknown tongues. It is enriched with the read- 
ing of the Talmud, and not confused; and it answers for 
information, when it is tried on the religion of almost any 
primitive tribe, which has been reported upon, even the very 
latest. 

Spiritualism is of many grades; and it may be connected 
with every sect in Christendom, and with every sect that 
follows Mahomet, with Buddhism, and with Brahminism. It 
is the silliness of silly people to-day, multitudes of them ; and it 
is the wisdom of wise men, not a few, Spiritualism, as inter- 
course with spirits, has its dangers, and in ancient times was 
helplessly prone to idolatry ; and it was on this account, prob- 
ably, that it was guarded, limited, and directed for the Jews by 
severe legislation. But like the circumnavigation of the globe, 
by which, with sailing straight on, man goes out on one side of 
the world, and returns on the other ; so what was the peril of 
the ancient Jews religiously seems now to stand opposed to 
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that idolatry of science, by which the laws of nature are 
pleaded against the miracles of God. 

A strange land is that, of which glimpses are got through 
Spiritualism ; a border-land between this world and the next ; 
a region whence spiritual causes can start material effects ; 
and wherein the laws of Nature are in some degree pliant to 
spiritual agents; and along the line of which, with strange 
consequences, spirit and matter interosculate through their 
respective laws ; a region where it is suddenly bright, unearthly 
light, and then as suddenly darkness, and wherein easily a 
man gets bewildered and befooled ; a realm where flits the 
will-o’-the-wisp, and where fog-banks roll ; where often truth 
looks like illusion, and where, too, illusions are often taken for 
truth ; a field where light is reflected and refracted in a hun- 
dred ways, and so as to confuse sometimes like darkness itself ; 
a land whence voices call, sweet and saintly perhaps, but 
liable in a moment to be cut short like telegraphic wires, and 
to be continued perhaps by impostors ; a region of marvel, 
with gazing at which many persons have found themselves 
actuated as though by enchantment; a realm in creation, 
which sceptics may ridicule, and which some good Christians 
may ignorantly deny, but in connection with which exist 
pathways of thought, and across which are distinctly discern- 
ible objects, which theology ought to know of. 

There is a proverb, that “any stick is good enough to beat 
a dog with.” And the first stick out of the thicket of Spirit- 
ualism silences the argument short and sharp, and as incessant 
as the barking of a dog, which has been kept up so long in 
Germany, especially, about the Order of Nature. 

By the rappings which come upon a table in the presence 
of a medium, the laws of nature call out against the philoso- 
phy of Baden Powell; and they protest against the notion of 
Buckle, as to there being nothing new to be expected ; and 
they deride the contemptuous self-complacency of Froude; 
and they explode the dreary vantage-ground whence Buchner 
would deny the immortality of the soul. 

And now, perhaps, some one will wonder whether the writer 
thinks that his argument is a cure for scepticism. For every 
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variety of scepticism, he certainly does not think that it can 
be. There is scepticism, which is a part of good sense. And 
of scepticism as a mental disease, there are degrees, just as 
there are varioloid, small-pox, and confluent small-pox. There 
is a mild scepticism, which is simply the spirit of the age, and 
there is a scepticism which is the result of undue constitu- 
tional tendency combined with the temper of the times ; and 
of the same thing, viewed as a disorder, there is an extreme 
degree, which may be called confluent scepticism, and which 
mostly is incurable. It is more common in Paris than in this 
neighborhood. It is the state of a person with whom every 
thing runs to doubt. It is a mental state, in which a man 


‘ might see a miracle, only to wonder whether it could be done 


again ; and who would not believe either though one rose from 
the dead ; and who, if he saw nine men out of ten raised from 
the dead, would only doubt nine times the more, as to whether 
the remaining tenth man could possibly be raised. This is 
confluent scepticism ; and it is what converts even remedies 
themselves into disease. 

There have certainly, however, been intellectual Christians, 
who had been caught at their studies by the spirit of scepti- 
cism and been manacled by the logic of science, who had been 
unable to get themselves exorcised or liberated by the greatest 
divines of Protestantism, who yet have felt themselves freed 
by the first sound of those unaccountable rappings, and able 
to enter “into the temple walking and leaping, and praising 
God ;” being enabled to pray and trust and hope, by having 
learned that the Order of Nature is not everything, and that 
their souls may perhaps be free of it, and free for some- 
thing higher. And these persons have continued in the same 
state of joy and freedom and holy hope, comparatively care- 
less as to whether the rappings had been spiritual or demoniac ; 
being only too happy with simply believing them to be some- 
thing supernatural, — something towards a proof, that perhaps 
the heavens are not brass against us, and that the Order of 
Nature does not close about our souls like a living tomb. 

That the writer hereof should ever have had this to say, of 
his own knowledge, would have seemed to him in those days, 
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when his faith was according to Mill’s Analysis of the Human 
Mind, to be just as unlikely as his becoming a dancing der- 
vish; or a silent, barefooted Trappist; or a turbaned hadji, 
squatting on the ground, and intent on the Koran, all day 
long, at Mecca; or a missionary to the ten lost tribes of 
Israel; or a Roman prelate pleading with cardinals, against 
the Devil's advocate, and for the canonization of monks and 
nuns. But the world is wide, and the world of thought is 
wider still. And wider and wider still it grows, and at an 
ever-growing pace, in these days, when, with many running 
to and fro, knowledge is increased; when every ancient 
history is being drawn forth, to be perused afresh by every 
light which can be got to bear upon it; when every sav- 
age tribe is being respectfully solicited for its traditions ; 
when the monasteries of Mount Sinai and along the frontier 
of Christendom are yielding up their ancient parchments to 
enthusiastic scholars ; when the King of Siam suddenly stands 
forth, an eminent astronomer, as the shadow of a great eclipse 
comes along to cross his kingdom ; when, too, the old founda- 
tions of Jerusalem are being carefully explored by an English 
commission ; and when, also, the Great Pyramid is being 
questioned, stone by stone, as to those singular secrets of 
which it is believed to be the depository. 

How much of what is knowledge to-day will be ignorance 
to-morrow! And how certainly truths, which in this age are 
taken for errors, will subserve the pioneers of thought in the 
age to come! But in this world, where light leads up to a 
wall of darkness, and where darkness yields indeed, but only 
recedes, scarcely could man dare to advise with man, but that 
certainly all things human must be rounded by the infinite 
mercy of God. 


BEFORE Socrates, men said, “ Let us do good to those who love us, 
and evil to those who hate us.” Socrates changed this precept, and 
said, “ Let us do good to our friends, and let us do no evil to our ene- 
mies.” Jesus Christ alone said, “ Let us do good to those who do evil to 
us.” It was only for the Saviour of men to form them to supernatural 
‘virtues. . wet 
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THE “ Catholic World” for December contains an interest- 

ing paper under a title which will need to be explained to 
most readers. “Hypnotics” is the word, and the writer 
discusses “the hypnotic qualities of Catholicity” its soothing 
power, “upnos” being the Greek word for “sleep.” 
_ It is alleged “that those who have embraced the Catholic 
religion have been driven by the unrest and weariness of the 
soul to take a spiritual opiate,” thus “superinducing an arti- 
ficial sleep of the intellect.” On the contrary, this writer 
maintains that “there is a divine philosophy in the Catholic 
religion which satisfies all the legitimate demands of reason.” 
He goes on to say that — 


“It is no less incorrect to state that it is only persons in 
whom the sentimental element predominates who find satis- 
faction for the wants of their souls in the Catholic religion. 
In the first place, it is absurd to suppose that the legitimate 
cravings or aspirations of any one part of human nature can 
be satisfied completely by that which is not real, and therefore 
not true. Truth, goodness, and beauty are identical in respect 
to their being or reality. The religion which is adapted to one 
class of minds is adapted to all. It is, moreover, incorrect to 
reduce all men to two classes, — those who are led by the logical 
faculty, and those who are led by sensibility. The intelligence 
has its intuitions in an order of thought far superior to the 
mere understanding. The will has also a sublime range in an 
order far superior to the sphere of sensible emotions. Those 
who never occupy their minds in any metaphysical or theo- 
logical speculations whatever may therefore, in their spiritual 
nature, apprehend divine truth far more immediately and per- 
fectly, and may possess the truest and highest wisdom in a 
much more eminent sense, than the most acute philosopher. 
The interior or spiritual life, moreover, of those persons who 
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are rather seeking to perfect their souls in virtue than their 
intellects in knowledge, is by no means a life of indulgence in 
pleasurable emotions, the enjoyments of sensible devotion, or 
anything else which gives sensitive nature the pabulum or the 
opiates after which it hankers. This whole order of ideas 
belongs to sentimental Protestantism, and is totally alien from 
Catholic ascetics, as is well known to the youngest novice in 
_ any religious community. Of course we cannot expect literary 
gentlemen to understand these matters, and cannot wonder 
at the mistakes they make when they write about them. We 
can justly require of them nothing more than a supreme love 
of truth for its own sake, and a willingness to see it when it 
is presented to them. Any one who loves the truth on this 
point sufficiently to read Rodriguez on ‘Christian Perfection,’ 
F. Baker’s ‘Sancta Sophia, or F. Faber’s ‘Growth in Holi- 
ness,’ can satisfy himself. of the very low estimate in which 
sensible devotion is held by our spiritual writers. If he should 
wish for a more extensive course of reading, we would recom- 
mend Tauler’s Sermons and the works of St. John of the 
Cross. He will there see that the pleasures of sensibility, 
imagination, taste, the affections, the romance and poetry of 
religion, are not condemned or rudely trampled on, but simply 
relegated to the lowest place, made use of as the waiting- 
maids of the divine wisdom and strong virtue which constitute 
solid perfection. The Catholic religion satisfies not merely 
the emotional nature of man, but his spiritual nature. It 
could not do this unless it were capable of placing the soul 
in its true relation to its proper object, to its final end, to its 
real destiny, and furnishing it with all the means of advancing 
continually towards the union with God in which beatitude 
consists. It could not be capable of doing this unless it came 
from God; and, coming from God, it must teach the truth 
which is necessary and adequate to the perfection of the 
reason as well as the perfection of the will.” 


We have read many articles of the kind which we are 
describing, but never one which seemed to promise any help 
to those who have ceased to accept historical Christianity in 
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its main elements. They have all taken for granted an 
amount of faith which we have often failed to find in our Israel ; 
and, so far as they are fitted to be of any use, would relieve 
those who, believing in the Christian religion, are yet sorely 
perplexed, amidst the multitude and the diversities of its 
expounders, to know what it is, and in what Christian fidelity 
consists, and how we may attain to Christian peace. 


— According to “ Zion’s Herald,” even the Methodists are 
in danger of returning to such beggarly elements as relics. 


“The Methodist Episcopal Church must beware, or it will 
generate as great a fondness for relics as its chief, rival, the 
Roman-Catholic. These two items are moving round the 
press at the same time : — 


“<The “Christian Advocate” is informed that “a gentleman 
in New York is manufacturing some very rare furniture for 
the Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, 
D.C. The pulpit is from olive-wood cut in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Some of the furniture is from the cedar of 
Lebanon and the fir-wood so famous in the times of the 
prophets. Part of Barbara Heck’s house will be incorporated, 
with portions of the Old Sail Loft so long used in New York 
as the first Methodist Chapel. Marble that once paved the 
court of Solomon’s Temple will be used on the vestibule.’ ” 


“« A New-York letter-writer describes some curious features 
of the recent centenary service held in the John-Street Meth- 
odist Church of New York: “The Bible from which Philip 
Embury preached the dedication sermon a hundred years ago 
was shown to the crowd, and used by Bishop Janes. A match- 
safe made from the old rigging-loft, tickets used at the early 
love feasts, and other relics, were admired. Two lighted can- 
dles stood on the altar table, sustained by the very candle- 
sticks used by Barbara Heck. A tablet to the memory of this 
distinguished woman was unveiled. She is really the heroine 
of the Methodist Church, and deserves to be canonized.’” 


“ Olive-wood from the Garden of Gethsemane is as impossi- 
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ble as marble from the court of Solomon’s Temple. Only a 
half-dozen trees are found in the garden, and these are care- 
fully fenced in and guarded. Equally careful is the watch 
over the temple area. Wood from the Mount of Olives, and 
stones from the side of Mount Moriah, could be obtained ; 
but how these are better than wood from Ohio, and stones 
from Vermont, we wot not. Jordan is no better than Abana 
and Pharpar if God’s miraculous grace go not with it. Cannot 
one of the cards Barbara snatched up and threw into the fire, 
when she set Philip Embury to preaching, be recovered, or at 
least a little of their ashes? also the green patch on Captain 
Webb’s eye? Bishop Janes wisely confined the memorials to 
Philip Embury’s Bible. That is a good and appropriate relic. 
But the candlesticks ought to be offset by the patch. Let 
that be hunted up.” 


— We are indebted for the following statistics to the 
“ Christian Witness :” — 


“THE CHURCH IN MASSACHUSETTS, A. D. 1828. 


“ Number of clergy, twenty. Of these, two only living. One 
only remains in the diocese, the venerable Rector of St. 
Ann’s, Lowell. Number of communicants, one thousand 
two hundred and eighty-five. Average, sixty-four to each 
clergyman. 

“The ante-communion service generally omitted except on 
Communion Sundays. An inclination of the head at the name 
of Jesus, in the creed, perhaps about one of three worship- 
pers. The surplice generally worn in the devotions, never in 
the pulpit. Not a credence-table, probably, in the diocese. 
Not a super-altar. Not a candle, and a great many other 
‘nots.’ . 

“THE CHURCH IN MASSACHUSETTS, A. D. 1868. 


“Number of clergy, a hundred and twenty-one. Number 
of communicants, ten thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven. 
Average, eighty-nine to each clergyman. 

“The ante-communion service, almost without exception, 
read in all the churches each Lord’s Day. The inclination 
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of the head in the reading of the creed frequently changed 
into an inclination of the body (at right angles or lower, at a 
point near the end of the spinal column), and frequently at 
other parts of the service. 

“The surplice, in the pulpit, very common ; a great many 
credence-tables ; several boy-choirs; ascriptions made to- 
wards many ‘tables that do not stand on four le.s ;’ backs 
turned towards the people at the prayers; lessons read on 
eagles’ wings ; super-altars, crosses, candles, flowers, proces- 
sionals, recessionals, polychromatic altar-cloths, embroidered 
vestments, fancy-colored scarfs, with a few et ceteras. All 
summed up in one line, — 


“«Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis.’ 


These are what may be found in scattered parishes ; some in 
one, some in auother, but only a very few parishes that observe 
them all. They are signs of the times worth watching, and 
look very much like ‘seeking the old paths, about the time 
of a Mr. Martin Luther. Cato.” 


— It would seem, from the following communication to the 
“Christian Witness,” that the matter of the Tyng decision 
has, as the platform speakers say, “ wide relations.” 


“PAROCHIAL BOUNDS: AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE. 


“ Messrs. Epirors, — I am glad to see that you have united 
in urging ob-diei ce to the late canon regulating parochial 
bounds. Let me join my voice in this recommendation. Of 
late years, tae tashion has been to overlook \hat is really 
good in the canon, and to push into notice that which was 
really defective. I hope the day for this is now over, and that 
the great injustice which has been done to the suburban 
clergy of Boston, by the city clergy, will be closed. Hereto- 
fore we who hold parishes in the neighborhood of Boston have 
been treated, by the city clergy, as if our parochial rights 
were below their contempt. They encourage — they certainly 
permit — our parishioners to leave us. They receive; Sunday 
after Sunday, such parishioners at their own communion. 
They visit officially tle persons thus residing in our parishes ; 
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and this without giving us any notice, or condescending to 
ask our permission. They come out to us, without permis- 
sion, to baptize and to bury ; principally favoring, in this way, 
those whose wealth, while it gives them the power of driving 
into the city to church, would make them important aids to 
their legitimate parish church. Nothing has tended more 
successfully to make the rich church richer, and the poor 
poorer,—nothing to build up three or four over-wealthy 
churches, and to reduce others to penury, and their clergy to 
humiliation, — than this practice. I am glad that it is now 
stamped with illegality. Mr. Tyng’s case is light compared 
with this, which rests on a cool, systematic, continued inva- 
sion of another’s parochial rights. 
“A SuBURBAN Pastor.” 


— An Andover student writes thus in the “ Independent ” 
upon Free Thought in Andover Theological School : — 

“That this fearless, truth-loving spirit characterizes the in- 
struction of Andover to-day, every student will bear witness. 
Perhaps this may be also inferred from the fact that projects 
now on foot by the citizens of the town to secure a course of 
lectures on zsthetics by Mr. Emerson have met with the 
approval and assistance of the faculty. We assert with 
confidence, therefore, that the impression, prevalent among 
many, that young men in a theological school are subjected 
to an intellectual strait-jacket, is, so far as Andover is con- 
cerned, entirely erroneous. A doctrinal system is laid down 
and defended ; but it is defended on its merits, and objections 
to it are cordially received and carefully answered. There is 
no necessity that the most self-reliant thinker should here lose 
an iota of his independence of thought. That sacred realm 
where private judgment reigns supreme is never invaded. 
And the attitude of the seminary towards the, progress of 
scientific investigation is consistent with the liberal character 
of its teachings. Andover does not watch, with quaking, the 
approach of modern science ; for its faith is not grounded in 
the letter, but in the spirit, of revelation, and it holds no 
theory which it is not willing to have submitted to the test of 


I! 
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enlightened reason. As it does not teach the doctrine of 
‘congenital sin inflicted upon the sinless by a judicial decree 
prior to their existence,’ it feels little alarm lest Agassiz prove 
that our sin could not have been transmitted from Adam in 
the ordinary course of descent.” 


’ 


— The “American Presbyterian” contains the following 
sensible words upon — 
“THE CHURCH AT WORK. 


“Much is said and written nowadays of the work of the 
Church. A number of good books and tracts have been sent 
out to tell the Church what to do, and how to do it. Every- 
body admits that the field is very broad, and ought to be cul- 
tivated. It forms a leading topic for the pulpit. Earnest 
Christian men talk about it and pray about it. Stirring 
exhortations are heard about the necessity of doing more for 
Christ and his cause. National, State, and County Conven- 
tions assemble to confer about it,and resolve that there is a 
great work to be done, and that it must be done, and suggest 
methods for doing it. We live in an age of ‘ Conventions,’ 
and ‘ Associations, and ‘Union Efforts.’ Now all this may 
be very well. But still we hear the constant cry that the 
work is not done. Much of the territory belonging to the 
Church is unexplored and running to waste. ‘Dry bones’ 
cover the valley, and they do not live. May it not be that the 
local churches are not engaged, each in its owx work, at home? 
In the multitude of calls for the attention of the Church 
abroad, is it not true that the work at home has been, is being, 
neglected ? 

“The writer of this article, on a recent Sabbath morning, 
received ¢ex different notices, printed and written, to be read 
from his pulpit, almost all of them calling his people away 
from their own home-field, and proposing to use them else- 
where. Now we must remember that the Church is a divine 
institution. It is here for the salvation of the world. It 
is divided into various families, and these occupy each its 
own particular field, and is held responsible for the work 
needed there. The local church cannot do its work by proxy. 
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It must address itself to the business, laboring with its own 
hands, even as God has commanded. The Church may not 
scatter itself over the range of half the continent, and still 
fulfil its mission at home. The local work of the Church 
cannot be done in ‘conventions, mass-meetings, and great 
union prayer-meetings ; and just so far as these tend to 
divert the attention of Christians from the home-field, they 
deplete the Church of spiritual power. Every Christian has 
just about so much zeal, enthusiasm, and energy ; and, if his. 
capital stock is used up in various efforts away from his field 
of labor, he is quite worthless when he returns. The home- 
field seems very tame and hopeless in contrast with what he 
has seen elsewhere, and he has little heart to do anything. 
The Church at work on its own field, each member applying 
himself with zeal and perseverance, never fails to see the 
cause of godliness move forward. There is co-operation and 
harmony of effort: each takes his place and performs his 
part according to plan and system. Each pastor and each 
private Christian knows his own appointed field of labor best, 
and can expend all his strength without waste. And the 
Church thus organized and at work on the home-field is best 
equipped, and will be most effective in its influence abroad 
throughout the world. 

“We cannot depend updh books nor resolutions, upon Chris- 
tian conventions nor associations, upon great prayer-meetings 
nor stirring appeals and exhortations: but each one in the 
local Church must gird himself about with the strength of 
faith, and go forth to work as if all depended upon his indi- 
vidual efforts ; and let him be assured that God will honor and 
reward him and his work.” 





WOE to him who, in the calmness of his heart, can wish to die as long 
as there remains a sacrifice to be made, a joy to be cared for, necessities 
to be relieved, tears to be wiped away. 


LET us not be weary of scattering along our pathway seeds of good 
will and sympathy. Doubtless many will perish ; but if only one springs 
up, it will perfume our path and gladden our eyes. 





SS 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


THE ELEVENTH YEAR. 


WE are glad to see that the publisher of our “ Monthly” puts a 
good face upon it.. He evidently means to set what we have to offer 
in clear-cut type, and on a fair, smooth page, with a generous margin ; 
and, say what we will about “handsome is that handsome does,” it is 
a great help to a poor mortal writer to have a good paper-maker, 
printer, and pressman. We hope that our readers will recognize the 
efforts of the Proprietor of the Magazine to please their eyes and 
satisfy their taste. He has been engaged in the work during the 
larger part of a pretty long life; has seen many enterprises com- 
mence with a good deal of flourish of trumpets, and then quietly 
subside ; and still he keeps at work under the old laws, that if you 
want a fire you must have fuel, and that only slow growth in this 
world is likely to be sure growth. 

It is a living age, and we hope to contribute something to its life. 
This life waits for us always, and for those who are capable of receiv- 
ing and giving it. “Doth God care for oxen?” Yes; but not as 
he cares for men and women who ask for him and seek him. We 
shall strive to walk in the new way,— open towards God for each 
and all since Christ came, — open towétds men that they may come 
together in the Holy Spirit of God. What we seek for ourselves and 
for others is a religion thoroughly religious and thoroughly humane ; 
to have it so abundantly that we shall have no need to argue for 
it, to set it forth controversially, to magnify it with strife and debate. 
We hope that our friends will aid us in multiplying illustrations of 
the Christian life,— pictures for the home,—persuasives to that 
self-renunciation which opens the door of the blessed kingdom of 
God. We would despise no prophesyings. We would prove all 
things. We would keep an open ear and a kind side for all that 
claims to be of the truth. We can afford to be free because of our 
heritage in Christ ; that perfect love alone casts out bigotry, and ena- 
bles us to find unconscious disciples in those who walk not with our 
Lord and Master. May the Tree of Life bear fruit for us every 
month! and, whether in the body or out of the body, may the close 
of the year find us all very near to God! E. 
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THE NEW ARTICLE. 


Nor the least remarkable circumstance pertaining to the new 
article of the Constitution of the Unitarian National Conference 
is the strange misapprehension under which it was urged upon the 
Conference and voted for, and under which it has been discussed 
ever since. It was stated that the proposition in the form of a reso- 
lution had already been passed unanimously at a previous meeting 
of the body. Dr. Bellows, in an article on the Conference in the 
November number of the “ Christian Examiner,” noble in spirit and 
exceedingly able, were it not for the statements of fact in it, which 
are unhistoric, reiterates the mistake. He says, or implies, that 
the article, substantially as it now stands, was passed as a reso- 
lution at the New York Conference after the Constitution had been 
adopted, and that it was passed again at the Syracuse Conference, 
but strangely left out of the printed Report of the proceedings. Dr. 
Thompson, very naturally following the lead of such authority, makes 
the latter statement in his article in the December number of this 
Magazine, as admirable in spirit as, in our judgment, it is unanswer- 
able in argument. Ithas since been corrected by himself. Under 
a like impression the three hundred and twenty-six votes seem to 
have been given for the new article. About two hundred who were 
present did not vote at all. 

Now no such resolution had ever been passed by the National 
Conference, but propositions tantamount to the new article were 
repeatedly voted down. No such vote was passed by the first New 
York Conference ; but, after the adoption of the Constitution, Rev. 
Mr. Ames moved the addition of a ninth article, having precisely 
the object of the one now adopted, and it was tabled. (See Re- 
port, pp. 45,46.) No such vote was passed at the Syracuse Con- 
ference. It is not so very strange that it is not in the printed 
Report ; for it was never in the proceedings themselves. On the 
other hand, a resolution was offered by Rev. J. L. Hatch, looking 
to the same end, — namely, “ that, in adopting the term ‘ other Chris- 
tian Churches,’ we do not mean to exclude religious societies which 
have no distinctive church organization, and are not nominally Chris- 
tian, if they desire to co-operate with us in what we call Christian 
work ;” and it was laid on the table by a nearly unanimous vote. 


(See Report, pp. 45, 48.) 
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A resolution was passed in Convention at the first meeting in New 
York, —“ That, to secure the largest unity of the spirit and the 
widest practical co-operation of our body, it is hereby understood 
that all the resolutions and declarations of this Convention are 
expressions only of its majority, committing in no degree those who 
object to them, claiming no other than a moral authority over the 
members of the Convention or the Churches represented here, and 
are all dependent wholly for their effect upon the consent they com- 
mand, on their own merits, from the churches here represented or 
belonging within the circle of our special fellowship.” 

The object of this resolution was well understood. The Conven- 
tion was made up of various elements. Persons of all schools and 
no school, Christian and non-Christian, Unitarian and non-Unitarian, 
’ come-outers, sceptics, and some inclined to orthodoxy, were invited 
to the Convention; and some were naturally sensitive lest they 
might be compromised by its proceedings. The Convention passed 
a vote that the action of the majority did not commit the minority ; 
the effect of which was, that when a constitution was adopted for an 
organization made for permanent action, those who did not choose 
to act under it remained outside of it and uncompromised by it. So 
Messrs. Abbot and Wasson understood it, declining with manly 
frankness to act under a constitution which they could not accept. 
Any honest man, we take it, would do the same. 

“The resolution was already virtually in the Constitution of the 
Conference,” it has been said. It was in it just about as much as 
the votes and recommendations of the Convention which shaped the 
Constitution of the United States made a part of that Constitution 
when adopted. If some one in Congress should propose to add an 
article to the effect that the preamble and articles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States only bind the majority, and compromise 
“in no degree” those who object to them, he would find it difficult, 
we apprehend, to make men believe him in earnest, and not getting 
off a joke. 

Votes of a Convention are one thing ; a constitution and by-laws 
for a permanent body are quite another: and never under the sun, 
we think, was it heard before that a constitution and by-laws do not 
bind all who act under them ; that “the largest unity” is promoted 
by putting in a clause which would enable each individual to nullify 
every article in his own behalf, and so resolve the whole body into 
chaos. 

Nobody’s freedom was infringed a particle by the Constitution as 
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first adopted. No church or pastor needed to come into the Con- 
ference if they disliked its Constitution, or they could go out of it for 
a like reason. The real practical question before the Conference, 
proposed in the new article, was, Shall we have a Constitution whose 
articles nullify each other, and under which men are invited to come 
in who reject the prime principle on which the Conference was 
organized,— discipleship of the Lord Jesus Christ? That the Con- 
ference did not mean this is perfectly true. That its hasty and 
inconsistent action looks like this, and can appear no otherwise to 
candid outsiders, it were vain, we think, to deny. The Conference 
thought they were only re-affirming what they had already said. 
They were, in fact, adopting an article de novo which went in the face 
of their repeated declarations. So much for stifling free debate on 
an important measure. S. 


THE “CHRISTIAN REGISTER.” 


Our excellent neighbor seems a little disturbed, and charges bad 
motives (“theological virus ” is about the worst motive that can be) 
upon some whose views differ from his own respecting the late Con- 
ference at New York. He says, “The article in the ‘Monthly 
Religious Magazine’ signed ‘ Broad Church’ is written by one who, 
under his anonymous, indulges in flings and ‘little digs,’ rather 
than argument, and so scarcely deserves attention.” 

The article was written by me. I sent it as a correspondent to 
avoid the forms of the editorial egoism. It aimed not at argument, 
but at a truthful account of the proceedings of the Conference. 
Such I affirm it to be. I am not aware that it has either “flings” 
or “digs” at anybody, and it impugns nobody’s personal motives. 
It professes no respect for the proceedings of that unfortunate 
Thursday morning, for I had none. But a profound respect for all 
the individual actors in it is perfectly compatible with no respect at 
all for what they did collectively ; for very good and sensible men 
will do collectively, sometimes, what they would not do individually 
and under a cool sense of separate responsibility. To declaim for 
hours about the rights of minorities, and of free thought and free 
speech, amid clapping of hands, and wind up by adopting an article 
slipped in as a substitute for the one debated, and pass it instanter 
under the screw of the previous question, which shut everybody’s 
mouth ; to put an article thus into the Constitution of the Conference 
which nullifies all the others, and even nullifies itself, for any who 
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“object” to them; to say in it that the declarations of the Pre- 
amble and Constitution are only declarations of a majority, and put 
it right after another article which requires not less than two-thirds 
to change the Constitution at all, — to do all this under the delusion 
that they were re-affirming a proposition which they had passed 
already by a unanimous vote, when, in fact, they had rejected it 
twice over, were to enact about as much inconsistency and absurdity 
as could well be crowded into one half-day. That all this was done 
I honestly believed, and believe now. But I assure our worthy 
neighbor that I grieved too much for the probable result to have 
any “virus” about it. KE. H. Sears. 


JupcmMEeNnt oF Mortives.—The essence of bigotry consists in 
judging the motives and characters of other people by their opinions. 
Liberal Christianity — such in fact, and not in name —judges men 
not by their creeds, but by their life and conduct, and is more anx- 
ious to find good than evil in both. We know not who is the author 
of the following lines, which we find a#a waif; but they seem to us 
a strain from heaven, very sweet and beautiful. They ought to be 
set to music, —we mean the music of the soul, — if, by bandying 
harsh epithets, it has got jangled and out of tune. 


HARSH JUDGMENTS. 


O Gop! whose thoughts are brightest light, 
Whose love runs always clear, 

To whose kind wisdom sinning souls, 
Amidst their sins, are dear, — 


Sweeten my bitter-thoughted heart 
With charity like thine, 

Till self shall be the only spot 
On earth that does not shine. 


Hard-heartedness dwells not with souls 
Round whom thine arms are drawn ; 

And dark thoughts fade away in grace, 
Like cloud-spots in the dawn. 


Time was when I believed that wrong 
In others to detect 

Was part of genius, and a gift 
To cherish, not reject. 
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Now, better taught by thee, O Lord! 
This truth dawns on my mind, — 
The best effect of heavenly light 
Is earth’s false eyes to blind. 


He whom no praise can reach is aye 
Men’s least attempts approving : 

Whom justice makes all-merciful, 
Omniscience makes all-loving. 


When we ourselves least kindly are, 
We deem the world unkind : 

Dark hearts, in flowers where honey lies, 
Only the poison find. 


How Thou canst think so well of us, 
Yet be the God thou art, 

Is darkness to my intellect, 
But sunshine to my heart. 


Yet habits linger in the soul : 
More grace, O Lord! more grace ; 
More sweetness from thy loving heart, 
More sunshine from thy face. FABER. 


Woman’s SPHERE. — It has been enlarged in one direction in 
Germany most frightfully, and that downward ; and her right to labor 
is unquestioned. Dr. Stevens, writing to the “ Methodist,” says that 
more women are to be seen in the fields than men, and that the 
hardest work devolves upon them. Even the charms of young girl- 
hood are rare, withered by hard field-labor. “You see women not 
only digging, hoeing, or carrying on their backs large baskets of 
manure up the mountain-sides, but actually, side by side with dogs, 
mules, or cows, drawing heavy loads-along the hot, dusty highways, 
their skin tanned to leather, their features shrivelled, and their con- 
tours changed to sinewy outlines, which, were it not for their hair and 
apparel, would render them undistinguishable from the overworked 
men of their suffering class.” From this grievously overworked and 
burdened peasantry the way is already opened into the glorious 
Northwest, the fertile region of the United States ; and the stream of 
emigration.will set thither with increasing volume in future years. 
From these we may hope will come one of the best elements of our 
national life. 

12 
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A ToucHING SCENE IN THE Cars, — The following scene is re- 
ported in the Chicago “ Advance” by a student of Amherst College, 
illustrating the value of a word spoken in season. General Howard, 
the Christian soldier, was riding in the cars, when a young man 
with his left arm gone came along selling books. 

“Where did you lose your arm?” inquired the general. 

“ At Chancellorsvi'le.” 

“In what regiment?” 

“In the Vermont.” 

“That regiment was in my brigade.” 

“ But, sir, that brigade was General Howard’s.” 

“ And my name is Howard.” 

The joy of the young man at meeting his general can be imagined, 
and his expressions of gratitude and delight. The young man 
passed on through the other cars, but returned again to the one- 
armed general, pouring out his thanks in a strain that made it 
manifest to the passengers that the bond between this general and 
his soldiers was a moral one. 

“Excuse me, general,” said he. “I want to say a few words 
more. I want to tell you of a conversation I had with you in camp. 
I went to you with permission to get some whiskey. You refused, 
and asked me if I ever drank. I replied that I did sometimes on 
picket. Then you said something to me which made me resolve 
never again to drink a drop of intoxicating liquors. I have not 
tasted strong drink since, and I think now I am a Christian too, as 
a result of your remarks to me.” 

The scene is suggestive of a thousand sermons. 





THE WorKING CLass. — How this class in New England compare 
with the same class in Germany is illustrated by the narrative of a 
Scotch traveller. A lady from the South was on a visit to a friend 
in Northampton. 

“T will take you,” said the friend, “to Hatfield, to show you where 
the laborers live.” 

“What do you expect to see?” said he, as they were driving over. 

“T suppose the houses will be better than our negroes’ cabins.” 

He drove her into Hatfield by a broad street with long rows of 
elms and handsome white houses on each side surrounded with 
orchards. The lady admired their elegance, and, as she was pointing 
them out in passing, her friend said to her, — 

“T forgot to tell you that these are the laborers’ houses.” 
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ENGLISH INSOLENCE. 


THERE is a church in Dresden, capital of Saxony, Episcopalian in 
form, sustained principally by American worshippers, who constitute 
about two-thirds of the congregation. So quotes the “Methodist ” 
from the “London Times.” Prayer for the President of the United 
States was offered in connection with petitions for the Queen of 
England and the King of Saxony. Whereupon some of the English 
worshippers arose and left the church. “I thought this was an Eng- 
lish church,” exclaimed one. “The President is nominated every 
four years,” say these John Bulls, “and we do not. desire to pray for 
such a number of nobodies.” We hope to hear that the American 
portion of the congregation have taught them a useful lesson. 


Dr. Parsons’s Soncs. —They are unsurpassed in delicacy and ten- 
derness of sentiment, while in expression he has caught the sweetest 
charm of the English language. The following is one of the most 
exquisite of his minor poems :— 


Brush not the floor where my lady hath trod, 
Lest one light sign of her foot you mar ; 

For where she walks, in the spring, on the sod, 
There, I have noticed, most violets are. 


Touch not her work, nor her book, nor a thing 
That her exquisite finger hath only pressed ; 
But fan the dust off with a plume that the wing 
Of a ring-dove let fall on his way to his nest. 


I think the sun stops, if a moment she stand, 
In the morn, sometimes, at her father’s door, 
And the brook where she may have dipt her hand 
Runs purer to me than it did before. 


How I dare speak to her scarce I can guess ; 

But the courage comes, for she makes me strong. 
What zs in my heart? is it love? Oh yes! 

But a love with a worship that knows no wrong. 


Under the mail of “ 7 know me pure,” 
I dare to dream of her ; and by day, 
As ott as I come to her presence, I’m sure, 
Had J one low thought, she would look it away. 
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THE FOLLOWING HyMN was sung at a golden wedding nearly four 
years ago. It was printed at the time in the “Christian Register,” 
with a description of the occasion and the names of the parties ; and, 
as it has been called for since by several persons, we reprint it in the 
Magazine. The venerable couple have long been father and mother 
in the Unitarian Israel of their section, and, we are happy to say, 
still live to draw towards themselves the affection and veneration of 
the many friends who have been blessed by their society and cheered 
by their example. We repeat the wish and the prayer that their 
closing day may be long and late. 

The opening stanza is not a literal quotation, but is in close imita- 
tion of Brainard’s very beautiful Epithalamium, commencing, “I saw 
two clouds at morning.” ‘ _ Ss 


GOLDEN-WEDDING HYMN. 


“Two summer streams were flowing 
Bright in the morning sun ; 

And in their course, with gentle force, 
They mingled into one.” 


Now flows the blended river 
Beneath the western sky, 
And manifold the hues of gold 

Calm on its bosom lie. 


So, friends beloved and honored, 
Your stream of life has flowed ; 

And now may rest upon its breast 
The golden peace of God! 


Warm hearts are beating round you, 
And, in our fervent song, 

Here do we pray your closing day 
May linger late and long ; 


That warmest benedictions 
May soothe its latest stage, 

And wreathe with flowers of summer hours 
The snowy crown of age, — 


Till, clothed in wedding garments, 
You stand before the throne, 

Whence cometh down the bridal crown, 
And the sweet voice, ‘‘ WELL DONE !” 
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FEMALE SUFFRAGE. — We will vote for it when women demand it 
in such wise and in such numbers that there is a reasonable prospect 
that it will be generally exercised. Otherwise the ignorant and the 
bad would exercise it, while great numbers of the better class would 
not ; and thus our politics would become more corrupt than they 
are now. That a majority of the native wives, mothers, and daugh- 
ters of Massachusetts desire to vote in our politics, or would consent 
to do so, we have no reason to believe as yet. All we have talked 
with about it say they should be grieved to have any such duty 
thrown upon them. Women of the highest culture and refinement 
say this. The right given, and not exercised generally by intelligent 
and cultivated women, would aggravate the evils which now exist, 
and commit the elective franchise to an increasing mass of ignorance 
and folly, which is frightfully great already. — 


Laucuinc. — Dr. Nott, late President of Union College, had a 
personal influence nearly absolute. He would disperse a mob more 
effectually than the police. At one time there was open war be- 
tween his students and the roughs of the city ; and the latter swore 
that if he was not omnipotent they would break up his commence- 
ment. They met one night, full of wrath, and armed with clubs, to 
organize for that purpose. The doctor came among them, and 
asked leave to speak. He did speak. Lowering looks very soon 
relaxed into broad grins, and these changed to shouts and clappings ; 
and the incipient mob threw away their clubs, and went home in roars 
of laughter. That was the best of it. Make a man laugh first, was 
his maxim, if you would get the strongest influence over him. Even 
_ when he wished to impress his audience solemnly, he would some- 
times put them first in merry mood, knowing how subtle is the con- 
nection between smiles and tears. Henry Ward Beecher understands 
this, perhaps, better than any living orator. He says, “If I want to 
make my auditors cry, I will make them laugh first.” 


WHERE THE Liars Go To. —An anecdote to the following effect is 
told by a correspondent of the “New York World,” the editors of 
which, in printing it, seem charmingly unconscious of its personality. 
A clergyman, catechising a little boy, was trying to impress on his 
tender mind some useful lessons from the Bible. 

“Where, my child, do the liars go to?” 

“To New York, sir, to write for the newspapers.” 
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ANTI-SUPERNATURALISM. — Much interest has been expressed in 
the article which appeared under this title in our December number, 
—an article of rare merit and value, as all who read it will readily 
perceive. It is by one of the best writers to be found in the “ Uni- 
tarian and other Christian Churches,” —one who does not plunge 
into their controversies, however, and who is all the better qualified, 
“in the still air of delightful study,” to treat of themes which they 
ought to attend to. Our readers will hear from the writer again, and 
we hope many times, through these pages. “Science and the Su- 
pernatural,” in the present number, from the same hand, they will 
not find any too long on reading it. 


PROTESTANTISM A FAILURE. So it is declared to be by the Cath- 
olic authorities, and some of them cite the Unitarian Rationalism as 
proof. How it has failed, Rev. Charles Rockwell has been showing, 
by statistics cited from a French work, in which the state of Protes- 
tant countries is compared with that of Catholic. The practical 
argument is very telling and absolutely unanswerable, and is com- 
piled in a few paragraphs : — 

“ Taking Great Britain and Prussia as Protestant countries, and 
France and Austria as Catholic nations, we find that where twenty 
can read and write in the former, but thirteen, or little more than 
one-half as many, can do so in the latter. In sixteen European 
countries, one in every ten are in schools in the Protestant nations, 
and but one in a hundred and twenty-four in Catholic countries, or 
more than twelve times as many Protestants as Catholics are thus 
educated. 

“If we take six leading Protestant countries in Europe and six 


Catholic, in the former one newspaper or magazine is published to . 


every three hundred and fifteen of the inhabitants, while in the latter 
there is but one to every two thousand seven hundred and fifteen. 
That is, about ten times as many newspapers and magazines, in 
proportion to the population, are published in these Protestant 
countries as in the Catholic. 

“The value of what is each year produced by industry in Spain is 
six dollars to each inhabitant ; in France, seven and a half dollars ; 
in Prussia, eight dollars ; and in Great Britain thirty-one dollars, or 
nearly five times as much as in Spain and France. There are 
about one-third more paupers in the Catholic countries of Europe 
than in the Protestant, owing mainly to the numerous holidays, and 
the ignorance, idleness, and vice, of Catholic lands. 
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“ Three times as many crimes are committed in Ireland as in Great 
Britain, although there are three times as many inhabitants in Great 
Britain as in Ireland. There are in Ireland six times as many hom- 
icides, four times as many assassinations, and from three to four 
times as many thefts, as there are in Scotland. In Catholic Austria 
there are four times as many crimes committed as in the adjoining 
Protestant kingdom of Prussia.” 


State oF THiIncs Souru.— An intelligent Southerner, late in 
rebellion, writing to the “ Transcript” from Mississippi, says, that, if 
the question of slavery were now put freely to the Southern people, 
not one-fiftieth of them would vote for its restoration; that more 
people North than South would vote for it ; that the people in Mis- 
sissippi are well disposed towards General Grant ; that the freedmen 
are doing better and better. The writer says, — 


“Instead of spending their money, as formerly, for pinchbeck 
jewelry and fancy gewgaws, they rarely now buy anything except 
articles of prime necessity. They are, as a general rule, polite and 
respectful, and, to give them the justice which is their due, they are 
conducting themselves more peaceably, respectably, and industriously, 
than we thought they would when freed ; and, from what I have seen 
and heard, I am fully convinced that the various disturbances and 
riots that have occurred in different portions of the South have been 
owing altogether to the wickedness of designing white men, in lead- 
ing and inciting the blacks to the courses they have pursued when- 
ever they have been the aggressors, and, when they have not, to the 
equally wicked whites without the pale of respectable society, and 
in most instances unidentified with the South in any respect, except 
perhaps, the accident of birth or residence.” 


Miss Dickinson has been called a man-hater. “That depends 
upon who the man is,” is her reply. We have read her “What 
Answer?” clear through, recommended so warmly by Mrs. Stowe 
and Mrs. Child. Perhaps, as a novel, it is not artistically constructed. 
It matters not for the end and purpose of it whether it is or not. 
Perhaps the style is ambitious and unclassical. But it is the style of 
a glowing heart with a high and earnest purpose ; and the book, from 
the incontestible fabric of fact woven into the narrative and making 
the body of it, deals a most telling blow against the inhuman preju- 
dices of caste. If it contained nothing more than the graphic 
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description of the New. York mob that murdered negroes and burned 
the negro asylum under the eye of the authorities, with Governor 
Seymour at their head, who might have stopped the hellish business 
in an hour, it ought to be read, and its .pictures, as true to life as 
pen ever drew, ought to be held up to the gaze of the American 
people. 


BuryinG ALIveE.— When will people learn the wrong and the 
cruelty of hasty burials? The relation of the spirit to the body is 
one of profound mystery ; but there are abundant facts which go to 
show that the vital connection does not cease immediately after the 
vital organs have ceased their motion. So many have been brought 
back to consciousness from apparent death when burial by some 
accident has been delayed, that the conclusion is inevitable of innu- 
merable cases of burying alive which never come to light. One 
case we remember, which seemed well authenticated, of return to 
consciousness the tenth day after apparent death, and while the sup- 
posed corpse was being transported for burial to a distant place. 
The following case is quite recent; and the statement is credited 
to the Erie (Pa.) “ Dispatch,” of the 12th of November : — 


“The funeral of Mr. George Warren was to have taken place yes- 
terday, according to the published announcement; but we are 
pleased to state that that gentleman is in a fair way of enjoying life 
for years yet. On Saturday last, at eleven o’clock, A. M., in the 
city of Meadville, George Warren, to all appearances, breathed his 
last. He was prepared for burial, and the ‘remains were to be sent 
to this city for interment. His sister, who was present at the time 
of his supposed demise, arrived here on Saturday night, and made 
preparation to receive the melancholy cortege. Yesterday there 
came a despatch stating that Mr. Warren showed signs of life. 
Another despatch stated that he had been removed from his coffin, 
and was sitting up in bed. He lay in the death-like trance state for 
about forty-eight hours before exhibiting signs of animation ; and it 
was a providential circumstance that the interment was set for a 
place some distance from where the supposed death occurred. The 
disease that prostrated him was typhoid fever ; and the contemplated 
interment at Erie was probably the means of averting that horror 
of horrors, — unconsciously burying a living human being.” 


BuryING ALIVE ONCE MORE. Since we wrote the above, the fol- 
lowing fact comes to us direct, and well attested. It is fearful to 
think that there is so little intelligent responsibility on this subject. 
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We omit names and locality for obvious reasons. The case occurred 
within a few weeks. 

A young wife died soon after giving birth to achild. The woman 
who prepared the corpse (?) for burial observed unusually fresh color 
upon the cheeks. She held a glass to the nostrils, and it grew 
moist. She did this repeatedly, and the glass was moist. Notwith- 
standing, the funeral proceeded as usual ; and, when the body was 
consigned to its last resting-place, there was the same fresh color 
upon the cheeks! When will people have more humane and in- 
telligent reverence before this awful mystery of death? 


CHARLES Dickens. It seems, from the newspaper reports, that 
Dickens came to America to read on a contract with Ticknor & 
Fields, who took all the responsibility, and agreed to pay Dickens 
‘eighty thousand dollars and all expenses for eighty readings. They 
did it, and made a hundred thousand dollars by the bargain, besides 
all which they made by the sale of new editions of Dickens’s works. 
The public are the greatest gainers by the bargain, in a series of de- 
lightful entertainments, and in being brought into more intimate 
acquaintance with works which put their readers into the most genial 
relations with their kind. 


THE ART OF WRITING WELL.— To write well for newspapers and 
magazines is a gift highly useful, but not possessed by everybody. 
Redpath gives good advice, to which we beg all correspondents to 
give special heed,—thus: “The great secret of success consists 
largely in the difficult arts of beginning and leaving off. To excel, 
you must write an article as you take a plunge bath in winter, — 
jump in all over instantly, and out again, and off, without wasting a 
sentence or a syllable.” 


Precocious CHiLprEN. A Scotch traveller is struck with the 
precocity of children, and gives, among other specimens, the fol- 
lowing : — 

“Remember whom you are talking to,” said an indignant parent 
to a saucy boy. “I am your father, sir.” 

“Well, who’s to blame for that?” said young America. “’ Taint 
me ” 

He thinks, however, that as a rule American are more considerate 
and orderly than Scotch children. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Under the Willows, and other Poems. By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., successors to Ticknor & Fields. 
1869. 

Most of these poems have already been widely read and enjoyed ; 
but that makes it all the more fitting to gather them into a book, so 
that they may rejoice together and go forth a singing company during 
these months wheh our hearts so much need to be refreshed. We 
should be glad to light up these sombre pages of “ book notices” 
with some of these word-pictures, but we must content ourselves 
with recommending the reader to go and buy for himself. E. 


Among the Hills, and other Poems. By JOHN GREENLEAF WHIT- 
TIER. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., successors to Ticknor & 
Fields. 1869. 


Sweet, simple, purely religious words, words of Christian faith, 
hope, and love. Words altogether as good no one of our poets can 
write, — at least such is our deliberate judgment. Whittier is one 
of the best preachers of the day. E. 


Twenty-five Sermons. A memorial of twenty-five years’ ministry, 
by Joun CorpNer, minister of the Church of the Messiah. Mon- 
treal: John Lovell. 

These Sermons, designed as a token of love from the minister to 
his own people, are among the best pulpit productions which we 
have read for a long while. They are not original, nor brilliant, nor 
sensational ; but, much better, they are substantial food. Mr. Cordner 
is a man of full, clear Christian faith ; and he applies the truths of 
Christianity in a style plain and direct, but always blood-warm. 
Some of these sermons would be excellent reading for congregations 
who have no minister, but who meet statedly for religious worship, 
as every Christian society should do, whether they can support a 
minister or not. s. 


Lee & SHEPARD publish Dr. Howell’s Family, a novel with a high 
moral and religious tone, by Mrs. H. B. Goodwin. The character 
of the good physician is beautifully drawn, and of his selfish wife 
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not less truthfully. The same firm publish Hid/sborough Farms, 
by Soputa Dickinson Cops, a series of pictures of healthful country 
life, finely sketched. The characterization is excellent, and the ori- 
ginals must have lived and acted. The farmer, the schoolmaster, 
and the farmer’s daughters and homestead, are all here in the fresh- 
ness of reality. Also the same firm publish Gloverson and his 
Silent Partners, by RALPH KEELER. The scene is laid in California, 
with sketches of its. manners and scenery, with lively strokes of 
humor. These novels are quite above the common range in moral 
purpose and literary merit. 


Dickens's Uncommercial Traveller, and additional Christmas Stories, 
with eight illustrations, have just been published by Fields, Osgood & 
Co., uniform with their beautiful Charles Dickens edition, making a 
most appropriate present for the holidays. The same firm publish, 
from advanced sheets, Zhe Ring and the Book, fresh poems by 
Robert Browning, vol. 1. Half Rome, The Other Half Rome, Ter- 
tuim Quid, Count Guido Franceshini, Guisseppe Capousacchi, are 
new nuts to crack for the many admirers and lovers of the quaint- 
est of living poets. 


Spectacles for Young Eyes, New York, by S. W. LANDER, is one 
of the series of eight volumes, well illustrated, familiarizing the young 
folks with the interiors of the principal cities in the world. The 
present volume describes dramatically the objects of sight-seeing in 
New York, and in a style that always interests young readers. The 
book is better for them than a visit to New York, unless they have 
much leisure with an excellent guide. Sheldon & Co., Broadway. 


The Holy Communion, by JoHN BERNARD Davcatrus, published 
by the Catholic Publication House, 126 Nassau Street, New York, 
has passed through three editions. The author is a Catholic priest, 
and his book is carefully elaborated, giving the philosophy, theology, 
and practice of the Holy Communion, striving to give strictly the 
voice of the Church. He disclaims any view of theology “ remod- 
elled to suit the wants of the age.” It is a good book to read if you 
wish to know how Catholics who think try to think rationally. 


Hall’s Alphabet of Geology, or first lessons in geology and miner- 
alogy, with suggestions on the relations of rocks to the soil, with 
illustrations, published by Gould & Lincoln, is a good book for 
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adult beginners in the study of geology and mineralogy, but too 
purely scientific for youth unless they have with it a competent 
teacher. With such a teacher it would be an excellent text-book for 
study in the fields. 


Glimpses of Christ in Holy Scripture, by THomas Lauri, D. D., 
is a book of devout contemplations of the life and work of the 
Saviour from the evangelical point of view. It does not aim at 
originality, but was published at the urgent request of a friend who 
had been benefited by the views set forth, and desired that others 
should be partakers of his joy. Gould & Lincoln. 


Gleanings among the Sheaves, by Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, is a 
_ little book of pithy extracts from Spurgeon’s Sermons, giving the 
quintescence of his theology as it appears in his preaching. They 
are earnest, devout, and suggestive. 


“Every Saturday,” published by Fields, Osgood & Co., contains, 
besides other interesting reading, Anthony Trollope’s story, in serial 
numbers, He Knew He was Right. The “Every Saturday” of 
Dec. 19 contains the first of a series of papers entitled the 
Uncommercial Samples, by Charles Dickens, reprinted from the 
advanced sheets of Dickens’s magazine. The succeeding papers are 
promised to be promptly furnished in the same way. 


Seeds and Sheaves, or words of Scripture, their history and fruits, 
by A. C. THompson, D. D., is an application, practical and experi- 
mental, of portions of the Bible to human life, with illustrations from 
the writings and lives of good men. Gould & Lincoln. 


Geneva’s Shield. By Rev. W. M. BLACKBURN. 
M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway, New York, publishes this very inter- 
esting story of the Swiss Reformation. 
PAMPHLETS. 


A Sermon in memory of Jacob Newman Knapp, by Dr. BELLowss 
with an appendix containing the notice by Dr. Hill written for the 
“ Monthly Religious Magazine.” John Wilson & Son. 





Dedication of Lancaster Memorial Hall, containing the address 
by Christopher T. Thayer, and ode by H. F. Buswell, with an 
appendix. Nichols & Noyes. 
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Macullar, Williams, & Parker, 
RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 


To reduce Stock, we offer at retail, during the months of December, 1868, and January, 1869, a 
large lot of Business Coats for 


TWELVE DOLLARS EACH, 
the late prices of which were $13.00 to $25.00. 
Also, a lot of Pantaloons fur SIX DOLLARS PER PAIR, lately sold at from $6.50 to $10.00. 
Also, a lot of Pantaloons for FIVE DOLLARS PER PAIR, lately sold for $6.00. 
Also, a lot of Vests, including some made from German Black Tricot, and lately sold for $5.00 
fer THREE DOLLARS EACH. 
And another lot at TWO DOLLARS EACH, many of which are cheap at $5.00. 
OVERCOATS FOR FIFTEEN DOLLARS, of all wool English drab mixed cheviot coating. 
OVERCOATS FOR TWENTY DOLLARS of heavy wool American dark mixed melton. 
OVERCOATS FOR TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, of fine black all wool Moscow beaver. 
OVERCOATS FOR THIRTY DOLLARS, of fine brown and dahlia Moscow beaver. 
OVERCOATS FOR THIRTY-TWO DOLLARS, of fine dark blue heavy beaver coating. 


OVERCOATS FOR THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS of Carr's West of Eugland treble milled 
melton and extra quality indigo blue Moscow beaver. 

OVERCOATS FOR FORTY DOLLARS, of Jansen’s (French) velvet finish coating and finest 
German silk mixed fur beavers. 


OVERCOATS FOR FIFTY DOLLARS, of finest fur beaver imported, lined throughout with 
silk of the best quality. The best overcoats ever offered for sale ready made in this country. 

CAPE OVERCOATS FOR TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, of all wool dark brown mixed 
coating. 

LONG TRAVELLING CAPES, of warm materials, with large collars, to be worn outside the 
overcoat, for extra warmth, when riding or travelling, from TWELVE to TWENI'Y-FIVE DOL- 
LARS. 

Overcoats purchased during the months of December, 1868, and January, 1869, will be pro- 


vided with 
MOYER’S PATENT CUFF, 


when desired by the purchaser, without extra charge. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


The price for overcoats made to order from our finest imported beavers, chinchellas, fur beavers, 
bye ced ti 
&c., is reduced to FIFTY DOLLARS, 


usual prices for same qualities $50.00 te $75.00. 


We have also, a very excellent lot of beavers and chinchellas of American and Foreign manu- 
facture, from which orders from overcoats will be taken for 


FORTY DOLLARS EACH. 


Moyer's patent cuff, in overcoats made to measure, without extra charge. 


FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


We offer at retail for : 
ON: DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH, 
an assorted lot o winter under shirts and drawers, marked down from $1 50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50 in- 
cluding some of the well-known Portsmouth gray and New Britain scarlet goods. 
Also, for ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


a lot of New Britain fine white ribbed, and Enfield heavy plain white merino shirts and drawers, 
worth $1.50 to $-.00. 





Also, for SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH, 
a lot of grey mixed shirts and drawers, of excellent quality, heavy and durable, and worth $1.50. 
Also for FIFTY CENTS EACH, 


a lot of common heavy mixed shirts and drawers, usually sold at $1.00. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS, & PARKER. 
200 Washington Street, Boston. 
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FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING. 


THE undersigned inform their friends and the public that they are having a Store built 
for them, to which they will remove in about three months, and we are offering our en- 


tire Stock, regardless of cost, to insure its sale. 
OUR OVERCOATS 
are manufactured m the most thorough manner, from the iatest styles of Goods. 
OUR BUSINESS OR DRESS SUITS 
are made up in our own work-shops, and quite equal to the best custom work. Our stock of 
FINE DRESS COATS, VESTS, AND PANTS 


y selections, both as regards quality 








is quite large, and customers can make satisfactor 
and price. 


OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


is supplied with a large and choice stock of Foreign and American CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and. VEsTINGS, of the newest styles and designs. With cutters who cannot be excelled 
in this country, and with a faithfulness in our manufacturing department second to none, 
we can guarantee satisfaction to all who favor us with their orders for custom work, assar- 


ing them of excellent fits and stylish garments. 
OUR FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT 


is quite full, to which we invite attention. 


L. D. BOISE & CO., 


456 Washington Street, Corner of Essex. 


SG. CHEEVER, “THE NATION.” 


ESTABLISHED, 1865 ; 
Published Weekly in New York. 
“It fairly represents, as no other of our 

weekly journals dees, the best thought and 
eulture of America.”’ — North American Re- 
view. 

“It appears to fill the bill presented in 
Captain Shandon’s Prospeetus of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, as a paper published by gen- 
tlemen for gentlemen, and appealing to the 
geiitlemen of America for support.”—San 
Francisco News Letter. 

“ A newspaper which has done much to 
show American Journalism may attain a far 
higher level than that to whieh we have 
hitherto been aceustomed. It is written by 
men of ability, for a cultivated audience, and 
is free from those appeals to popular igno- 
rance and prejudice which deface the pages of 





IMPORTER, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Engine Hose, 


&e., &c. 





Fire Buckets, 


Machine Belting, all widths and sizes. 
House, Store, and Bank Trunks, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MILITARY HORSE EQUIPMENTS TO LET. 


Elastic Pipes, Fire Caps, Mall Gazette. 

Harnesses, Collars, ) _ “A paper in every respect equal to the best 
Carpet Bags, Whips, Engion oerne —London Sat. Review. 

Suddles Bridles -“The Saturday Review considers the New 

9 9 York Nation, the ablest paper in America. 

Horse Blankets, Fly Nets, This is saying a great deal, particularly, as 

we venture to say, the writer had not seen 


most of its eotemporaries.”” — London Pail 


one of every fifty papers published in the 

country. We dare, however, say, he was not 

very far from the mark.” —Anglo-American 
Times, ( London. } 

TERMS. 

Five Dollars per annum; Clergymen, Four Dol- 


PUBL.ISHERS, 


rs. 
Address, 





P. O. Box 6732 New York City. 
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